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Plan a Herald Society 
in Your Church 


| In the last issue of THE HERALD, ‘‘Two 
| Brothers’’ plan a HERALD SOCIETY in the Good 
| Hope Christian Church. 

| The plan suggested by these brothers would be a 
| fine way to create and maintain a greater interest 
| in THE HERALD in each church. To accomplish 
the desired purpose, such a Society should be en- 
We would 
like to hear from the pastor of each church, giving 


thusiastically planned and maintained. 


| his views as to organizing and maintaining such a 
| Society. 
Write your letter today and address: 
| THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
| 219 South Ludlow Street 

Dayton, Ohio 
ATTENTION: 0. W. WHITELOCK, MANAGER 
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SOUTHERN INDIANA CONFERENCE 


The Southern Indiana Christian Conference will 
meet in its annual session with the Bethsaida Church 
near Stewartsville, Indiana. The opening part of the 
program will be at 2:00 p. m., Thursday, September 
8, 1927. Afternoon and evening sessions will begin 
at the usual hours. 

Stewartsville is on the Illinois Central Railroad. 

All who wish to be met at the train should notify 
the clerk, Fred Whelan, R. R. 19, New Harmony, 
Indiana, 
































CLARENCE DerFrur, President. 
Cora Lowe, Secretary. 

















CHURCH WANTED 


Inasmuch as I have not yet secured a charge for 
the coming year, I shall be pleased to correspond 
with any church or churches or schoolhouse district 
that would care to consider my services as pastor. 
I am a married man with small family and have 
had nearly seventeen years of ministerial experience. 
I have been particularly successful among young 
people of Endeavor age. 

Any interested may address: Rev. J. D. Scar- 
borough, Rural Route 26, Mayville, New York. 













































NORTHERN ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The Northern Illinois Christian Conference will 
meet in its eighty-eighth annual session with the 
Christian Church at North Grove, Illinois, September 
9-11. A cordial invitation is extended to ministers 
and others to attend this conference. 

Persons coming over the G. W. R. R. will stop at 
Egan and those coming over the C. M. & St. P. will 
stop at Leaf River, Illinois. 

R. W. PITTMAN, President, 
Leaf River, Illinois. 









































M. ILer, Secretary, 
Mt. Morris, Illinois. 














SOUTHWESTERN WEST VIRGINIA 
CONFERENCE 

The thirty-eighth session of the Southwestern West 
Virginia Christian Conference will meet with the 
First Christian Church at Racine, West Virginia, on 
Coal River, September 8-11, 1927. 

We hope to have a large delegation from all the 
churches and visitors from other conferences. Any- 
one coming on C. & O. train, will get off at Marmet 
and take taxi to Racine. 

CHARLES SYDENSTRICKER, President, 
Kingston, West Virginia. 
A. A. MONTAGUE, Secretary, 
Box 54, Quincy. West Virginia. 





























SOUTHERN INDIANA CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and ninth annual session of the 
Southern Indiana Christian Conference will meet 
with the Bethsaida Christian Church September 8-11, 
1927. The opening session will be Thursday, Sep- 
tember 8, at two-thirty p. m. 

Bethsaida church is located near Stewartsville, In- 
diana, and those coming by rail will get off at 
Stewartsville. Those wishing to notify the com- 
mittee as to the time of their arrival will please 
write Fred H. Whelan, New Harmony, Indiana. 

CLARENCE DeErur, President, 
Eaton, Ohio. 






































Cora Lowe, Secretary, 
Cynthiana, Indiana. 











NEW YORK CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


The New York Central Christian Conference will 
meet with the Emerson Christian Church September 
8-11, 1927. Port Byron, New York, is the nearest 
railroad station to the Emerson Church, and may 
be reached by electric car from Rochester, Syracuse, 
or Auburn. Any wishing to be met, please notify 
the church clerk, Floyde Marvin, R. R. 4, Port Byron, 
New York, or phone from Port Byron, 144-F-12. 

An amendment to constitution will be offered, mak- 
ing conference one week earlier. 

G. A. CONIBEAR, President, 
Lakemont, New York. 



































J. A. Foss, Secretary, 
Rush, New York. 













WESTERN ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The Western Illinois Christian Conference will con- 
vene with the Marietta Christian Church, located at 
Marietta, Fulton County, Illinois, Thursday, Septem- 
ber 1, 1927, at two p. m. and continue over Sep- 
tember 5. 

A full representation of the churches is desired. 
A full report of churches and organizations should 
also be sent in early. Visitors and ministers of other 
conferences are cordially invited. 

Marietta is on the T. P. & W. R. R., running west 
out of Peoria, Illinois. 

RosBinson AsuHry, President, 
Lewistown, Illinois. 
L. D. WILHELM, Secretary, 
829 S. Lafayette St., 
Macomb, Illinois. 



















































SPLENDID NEW BOOKS for Young People and for Little Folks 





STORY WORSHIP PROGRAMS FOR THE CHURCH YEAR. Price $1.50. 
MORE STORY WORSHIP PROGRAMS. Price $1.75. 


These two books by Rev. Jay S. Stowell are full of helpful programs for 
the entire church year. They are especially adapted to Juniors and Inter- 
mediates and have come out of the experience of the author in his Sunday- 
school and Religious Education work. 


KINDERGARTEN STORIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND HOME. 


By Laura Ella Gragin. Sixty-four real stories of real worth to those who 
tell stories to children in the kindergarten or Sunday-school or home. Ilus- 
trated. Price $1.75 net. 


STORIES FOR SPECIAL DAYS IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL. Price $1.25. 
AROUND THE CAMP FIRE WITH OLDER BOYS. Price $1.25. 
FIRESIDE STORIES FOR GIRLS IN THEIR TEENS. Price $1.25. 

THE USE OF THE STORY IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Price $1.50. 


These four books by Margaret W. Eggleston are just the thing which 
teachers of young people in their teens should have for their work. Mrs. 
Eggleston is an expert in story-telling and she not only gives stories which 
have been successfully told by herself and others but tells you how to tell 
and use them effectively. 


HOME HANDICRAFT FOR BOYS by A. Neely Hall. Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


If you are a parent or a teacher of an active boy’s class this is the sort 
of a book that you will find which will a the heart of the boy and keep 
him joyously busy and to use tools. 


MISSIONARY BOOKS— 

MISSIONARY STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Primary. Mlustrated. 
Price $1.75. 

MISSIONARY STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Juniors. Illustrated. 
Price $1.75. 


Fifty-two stories in each book told by a master of story-telling and cover- 
ing the world of missions, both home and foreign. Told in simple language. 


MASTER MISSIONARY: STORIES. Edited by W. P. Livingstone. Illustrated. 
Each $1.50 net. 


The following MISSIONARY STORIES are fascinating stories of lives 
given for a great cause. They are the pioneers of modern missions and the 
books are ideal gifts for young people to receive or to study. 


MACKEY OF UGANDA. By Mary Yule. 

CHALMERS OF NEW GUINEA. By Alexander Small. 

WILLIAM CAREY. By Rev. J. H. Morrison. 

JACKSON OF MOUKDEN. By Mrs. Dougald Christie. 

ION KEITH FALCONER. By Rev. James Robson. 

GILMORE OF THE MONGULS. By W. P. Nairne. 

TOM DOBSON, THE CHAMPION OF THE OUTCAST. By Nicol Mac Nicol. 
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Seeking the Way to a United Church 


An Article by Linley V. Gordon 


The Morning Breaks 


Rex OND the war-clouds and the reddened ways, 
I see the Promise of the Coming Days! 

I see His Sun arise, new charged with grace 

Earth’s tears to dry and all her woes efface! 

Christ lives! Christ loves! Christ rules! 

No more shall Might, 

Though leagued with all the Forces of the Night, 

Ride over Right. No more shall Wrong 

The world’s gross agonies prolong. 

Who waits His Time shall surely see 

The triumph of His Constancy ;— 

When without let, or bar, or stay, 

The coming of His Perfect Day 

Shall sweep the Powers of Night away ;— 

And Faith, replumed for nobler flight, 

And Hope, aglow with radiance bright, 

And Love, in loveliness bedight, 

Shall greet the morning light! & 

—John Oxenham, in “All’s Well!” 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. J. M. Bradbury began, September 1, 
his pastorate with the Olney, Illinois, 
Church, where the work is reported to be 
progressing nicely. 

Rev. R. A. Whitten has been persuaded 
by his appreciative people at Reidsville, 
North Carolina, to reconsider his resignation 
and remain in his present pastorate. 

Rev. J. H. Bassett, who has done a fine 
piece of work during the past several years 
in which he has been the pastor at Berkey, 
Northwestern Ohio Conference, has accepted 
a call to the La Fayette and Harrod 
churches, of the same conference, having 
begun his work there September 1. 

The work at Legrand, Iowa, is progress- 
ing nicely under the new pastoral leadership 
of Rev. Herman A. Crawford. The church 
has recently had the privilege of listening 
to sermons by Rev. A. A. Richards, of 
Franklin, New Hampshire; Dr. R. C. Helfen- 
stein, of Dover, Delaware; and Dr. D. M. 
Helfenstein, of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


The Mount Vernon Ohio Conference held 
a very successful session in the Fairview 
Church. Dr. F. H. Peters, of Defiance, gave 
some very fine Bible studies, and Miss Lucy 
M. Eldredge was the denominational repre- 
sentative. Rev. R. H. Long was elected 
president to succeed Rev. Verno C. Hum- 
phrey, who was elected secretary for the 
coming year. 

The annual Young People’s Congress of 
the Southern Ohio Conference, which was 
held in the Fairview Church near George- 
town, Sunday, August 28, had a fine rep- 
resentative attendance. The president, Miss 
Lucile Conner, was in charge, and the out- 
side speakers were Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, 
Miss Pattie Coghill, Mrs. Athella M. How- 
sare, and John Rauch. 

Rev. W. E. Ewing, who has endeared him- 
self as pastor to the Bethany and Genntown 
churches of the Miami Ohio Conference dur- 
ing the past few years, is taking charge of 
the church at Mount Sterling, Ohio Central 
Conference, September 1. We believe this 
is a happy arrangement and we will be lis- 
tening for the best of results from the work 
of this pastor and people together. 

The Ohio Eastern Conference held a good 
session with the Graham Chapel Church 
August 26-28. One minister was ordained, 
one received by transfer from the Sciota 
Valley Conference, and one was received as 
a licentiate. Among other steps taken was 
the adoption of a committee’s report which 
carried the recommendation that the confer- 
ence begin to raise money to support its 
own missionary. 

An intensive evangelistic campaign of 
one week has just closed with our church 
at Ferguson, Iowa, in which the pastor, 
Rev. E. C. Geeding, was assisted by Dr. 
Clarence Defur. There were twelve addi- 
tions to the membership—a part of the 
visible results of the campaign. An “On- 
time” contest is now being conducted in the 


Ferguson Sunday-school which is resulting 
in an almost one hundred percent on-time 
attendance. 


Rev. Guy T. Walters, who is one of our 
well known younger ministers and who com- 
pleted a course in the School of Religious 
Education of Boston University in June, has 
accepted the Six Mile and Linn Grove 
churches, Eel River Conference, and is be- 
ginning work with them at once. He has 
specialized on religious education and we 
look for great advancement in the Sunday- 
school and other lines of work of these 
churches under his administration. 


A fine representation of young people 
from all over the Eel River Conference, 
some two hundred, attended the Young Peo- 
ple’s Day at Lake Winona, Friday, August 
19. The general theme for the day was 
“Measuring Up,” and some of the discussion 
groups were especially inspiring. Mr. Her- 
man Meyer, the energetic president of this 
Young People’s Congress, was re-elected for 
the coming year. Home Mission Secretary 
Sparks and Rev. H. G. Rowe were among 
the speakers for the day. 


The Christian Church lost one of its most 
aged, if not the oldest, members in the 
death, August 20, of Mrs. Cyrena J. Brad- 
ford, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. M. 
C. Gray, near Franklin, Ohio. Mrs. Brad- 
ford was the widow of Rev. John H. Brad- 
ford, a former Chsistian minister in the 
Southern Ohio Conference. If she had lived 
until December 1, she would have been one 
hundred years old. She had been a faithful 
member of the Christian Church for eighty- 
five years, a woman of sterling character, 
and loved by all who knew her. 


A very impressive service was held in the 
West Milton, Ohio, Church Sunday after- 
noon, August 28, when Brother Paul S. 
Kershner was ordained to the Christian min- 
istry. Rev. Edwin B. Flory preached the 
sermon and Rev. Clark B. Kershner, the 
father of the candidate and pastor of the 
West Milton Church, offered the ordination 
prayer. Others assisting in the service were 
Dr. Omer S. Thomas, Rev. Raymond G. 
Clark, and Rev. Cleon Swarts. Brother 
Kershner has just begun his work as pas- 
tor of the church at Conneaut, Ohio. 


The group at the Publishing House was 
peculiarly saddened. last week by the word 
from Rev. J. M. Hartman, of Wakarusa, In- 
diana, that Rev. H. G. Halse, pastor at that 
place, had passed away after a very brief 
illness. It is not often that the word of a 
death brings a deeper note of regret and 
grief to us here; for Brother Halse was a 
young man of such promising ability and 
rich personality that it seems an unusual 
loss indeed that he should be taken from 
our work and from the deep friendships 
which he has formed. For a number of 
years his health had been very poor, but it 
was thought that the prospects for longer 
life were now hopeful. He had resigned the 
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work at Wakarusa where he had so univer- 
sally endeared himself, to take up his for- 
mer pastorate in Toronto, Canada, and the 
Sunday following his death would have been 
his closing service in the Indiana pastorate. 
The community there as well as the brother- 
hood in Canada and our entire church wher- 
ever he was known have been thrown into 
deep sorrow at the loss of one so lovable 
and promising. Further word with refer- 
ence to the funeral service and an appropri- 
ate appreciation of his life will be given 
later. Readers off The Sunday School Her- 
ald will find an interesting article from his 
pen in the issue that appears September 11. 


Dr. A. D. Woodworth writes us from 
Merom, Indiana, that the voyage from Aus- 
tralia was wonderfully interesting, as was 
also the journey from Vancouver, but that 
he and Mrs. Woodworth are very tired of 
travel. Dr. Woodworth, after a short rest 
among relatives and friends in his old home 
community at Merom, is planning to attend 
some conferences in New England. A lim- 
ited number of other conferences and 
churches can arrange to have the inspira- 
tion of hearing Dr. Woodworth, who has had 
years of experience as our missionary in 
Japan, by addressing our Foreign Mission 
Secretary, Dr. W. P. Minton. 


The time is growing so short that every 
pastor and church in the brotherhood should 
be definitely planning and already at work 
to make our general denominational Rally 
Day, October 2, one of the greatest for the 
renewal of spirit and purpose in the church 
and the rededication which has ever been 
known in the history of our church. Such a 
day would invigorate the whole church and 
give a new zest to its work in a way that 
would manifest itself in every local church. 
Together with the general work of the day, 
should be the special preparation and em- 
phasis upon the offering for religious edu- 
cation. We must all remember that until 
the budget plan is in actual operation, it 
will be absolutely vital to the life of our 
church that these special offerings be kept 
up with generous spirit. The Christian Ed- 
ucation Department must carry so many 
lines of work—for our colleges, for our Sun- 
day-schools, and for our young people—that 
it simply must have a larger support in or- 
der to advance its largest efficiency. Our 
givers must remember when they are mak- 
ing their offering that it is really a three- 
fold offering, and that these lines of work 
that used to be carried in three separate 
departments with three separate offerings 
are now combined into the one, and it is 
simply out of the question to do the work 
with an offering no larger than used to be 
given by our churches for education. Many 
of our churches and individual givers have 
not yet adjusted themselves to this change 
nor gutten out of the habit of thinking of 
the offering for education as simply a very 
minor matter in the church year. The Her- 
ald makes earnest appeal that this highly 
important offering this year be given the at- 
tention and the emphasis and the prepara- 
tion which are needed. 
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tensity of feeling on both sides is somewhat sub- 

sided, it may be possible for the good people of this 
nation to reap some very much needed lessons from this 
very unfortunate affair. We say unfortunate because, 
regardless of whether these two men were guilty or not, 
their trial was so shamefully bungled that nothing which 
can now be done can prevent the feeling in the hearts of 
thousands of men and women both in this country and 
abroad that these two men were made martyrs, and the 
consequent spread of the very doctrines which they 
taught—which many misguided persons believed would 
be retarded by their death. “The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church” is an old maxim that is as 
eternally true in principle when applied to political doc- 
trines as to religion. The blood of martyrdom always 
helps mightily to spread any propaganda—whether that 
martyrdom be genuine or only considered so on the part 
of the people. No authorities, religious or political, ever 
make graver mistake than when they undertake to sup- 
press dogmas or opinions by the death penalty. So it 
was a most unfortunate blunder indeed that the Massa- 
chusetts officials permitted the Sacco-Vanzetti affair to 
be jockeyed into the position which made these men 
martyrs to a cause in the eyes of so many the world over. 
Better by far that Sacco and Vanzetti be living murder- 
ers than dead martyrs—especially so long as the country 
is full of Thaws and Loebs and Leopolds and literally 
scores of other rich murderers who have been freed by 
our courts or given penitentiary rather than death sen- 
tences. The emphasis must be put upon rich in order 
clearly to comprehend the situation. 


Nie that Sacco and Vanzetti are dead and the 


SECOND subject made plain for most serious con- 

templation in this country is the utter necessity for 
a thorough recasting of our judicial technique and the 
speeding up of our judicial procedures. Think of it tak- 
ing seven years for our courts to decide whether a man 
is guilty or not! The absurdity of it makes such a 
length of time a vicious incubus in. our judicial practices 
—and yet long delays are the common rule. But at the 
bottom of this whole notorious affair was the feeling that 
these two alleged murderers were being “railroaded”’ 
through because of their radicalism, and that they were 
not being given a fair trial. In most part the daily news- 
papers and some of our higher-grade weeklies have made 
it appear that this feeling was confined largely to the 
foreign element and to men and women of radical politi- 
cal opinion. Only those who have read the more liberal 
periodicals have any conception of how wide-extended 
was this feeling that guilt had not been thoroughly es- 
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tablished. It will help our readers to understand the 
sterling quality of many of those who doubted the guilt 
of these men or felt the inexpediency of the death sen- 
tence for them to know that the editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist, of Zion’s Herald, of The Christian Register, 
and of The Christian Century, together with the secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, the 
president of Union Theological Seminary; Dr. Raymond 
Calkins, the author of “The Eloquence of Christian Ex- 
perience’; and Dr. Dan F. Bradley, who bore the greet- 
ings of the Congregational Church to our Convention at 
Urbana last October, were among those who appealed to 
the governor to commute the sentence to life imprison- 
ment “that the people of the United States may not be 
responsible for the death of two men whose guilt still 
remains in reasonable doubt.” Even the committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Fuller to investigate the case found 
that the judge under whom these two men were tried had 
been guilty of very “grave” violation of judicial practice 
in some of his statements against the prisoners when 
outside of the courtroom—and yet he was the only judge 
before whom the real guilt or innocence of these men 
was tested. All of the other judges involved in the case 
ruled only upon matters of mere technicality. It hardly 
seems believable that in America in this Twentieth Cen- 
tury it would be possible for any accused man to have 
his life taken from him without the chance of a hearing 
upon his guilt before more than one judge. In most 
States, the law provides for such appeal and hearing by 
some higher court on the actual evidence, and not simply 
upon some technicality. Surely Massachusetts will now 
be aroused to the necessity of reconstructing its judicial 
procedure. But comments upon this case from men of 
the legal profession abundantly prove that the legal mind 
is so entrapped by the rules of technical procedure that 
it finds it difficult to understand the growing popular re- 
sentment against the cumbersome legal machinery which 
makes quick and sure justice so difficult and problemati- 
cal—and it will be only through popular pressure that 
we can hope to gain any great changes in our criminal 
jurisprudence. 


ND still a third important revelation of this affair 
has been the alarming sway of group passion which 

it has discovered in the hearts of the American people, 
and the surprising number of men and women who seem 
willing to have society ridded of “dangerous” characters 
regardless of the justice of it. William Allen White, the 
noted Kansas editor, after spending some time in Massa- 
chusetts last summer, wrote that for the first time in his 
life he could now understand how it was perfectly possi- 
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ble for highly respectable and good men and women to hang 
witches, as he had found among the highly respectable classes in 
Massachusetts such intense animosity as might readily make such 
a thing possible against the objects of their dislike. During the 
past month the editor had opportunity in the hotel at which he 
was staying to hear many comments upon this widely discussed 
case, and he was appalled at the number of instances in which he 
heard good men and women, who prided themselves upon their 
justice, say: “Those men are anarchists and a bad lot, and Massa- 
chusetts had better put an end to them while it has the chance!” 
Plainly in these minds it was not a question of whether the men 
were murderers or not, but whether they were anarchists! This 
was a very common sentiment throughout America. Nothing is 
truer than that “even the devil must be given his due”—and any 
other course would be highly dangerous for human society to at- 
tempt to follow. The only hope for this or any other republican 
form of government is that it, through its courts and in all of its 
political actions, shall be exceedingly fair and just. Nothing would 
more surely lead to its downfall, nor to the very anarchy which 
we all fear and deplore, than for our police officials and judges to 
adopt a policy of “getting” radical and dangerous characters by 
any means they can, whether they are guilty of the crime charged 
or not. One of the strangest facts of human history is that those 
in authority, either religious or political, so rarely ever seem able 
to learn that you can never destroy any sort of opinion by ruthless- 
ly suppressing it or the people who advocate it. The more you 
try to stamp it out by injustice and cruelty, the more it spreads 
and the faster it wins the sympathy and the passion for a “square 
deal” that are inherent in the common people. 


HERE are radicals among us, some of them of that extreme and 
unbalanced type whose ideas would wreck the nation and de- 
stroy the very human brotherhood for which they have such a 
passion. But nothing would more surely spread their doctrine than 
for this country to be cruel or unjust to them or make martyrs out 


of them. A long, long trail of bloody history has come down the™ 


centuries to teach this fact, that you cannot root out either political 
or religious radicalism by the death penalty or by any sort of 
abuse and oppression. Ideas must be met and overcome by better 
ideas—and even more especially by better life and better living 
conditions. Anarchism grows only out of a sense of injustice and 
inequality. Communism comes only from the conviction that the 
few are reaping the wealth which belongs to the many. Neither 
anarchy nor communism has ever been born in the heart of any 
man or woman who has not witnessed grinding, horrifying poverty 
on the part of human beings and who has seen little children of 
the poor in pathetic and heartbreaking destitution while a few 
blocks away the children and poodle dogs of the rich are ruined 
by luxury. Usually anarchy or communism is born in the minds 
and hearts of men and women who have not only seen these things 
but felt them—felt the horrifying, clammy hand of poverty and 
want laid upon themselves or upon their own children whom they 
love better than they love themselves. It is not only foolish, it is 
wicked, to heap anathema and abuse upon men and women who are 
rebelling against the horridly brutal and unchristian inequality 
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between the top and bottom stratas of human society. And Chris- 
tian men and women never play into the hands of rank materialism 
and infidelity more surely than when they close their eyes to this 
indisputable inequality and the unchristianness of it, and feel a 
sort of complacent self-righteousness in condemning the poor chaps 
who in misguided manner are trying to find some better order of 
society for themselves and their fellow beings. It is the task of 
Christian life to make all life more Christian, and the inequalities 
of life less devilish; and there is no other way under heaven by 
which mankind can hope to live at peace with each other—and with- 
out devastating class struggles and antipathies. 

We are all dreadfully anxious to destroy anarchy and prevent 
communism—but we will never do it in any other way than by 
leveling up the glaring inequalities between the various stratas 
of human life. 


Why Those Church Bills? 


PROPOS of what The Herald had to say some weeks ago 
A about the business ethics of churches is the following from 

the Reformed Church Messenger which hits the nail so 
squarely on the head that it needs to be passed along: 

How does a church get into debt? The Rev. Raymond M. Ship- 
man gives the following terse answer: “It’s very simple—nothing 
easier. Given a group of members who make no pledge to tie 
church, another group who wait until the very last to pay their 
pledges and then pay up only when personally seen, and still an- 
other group who pledge something and never pay it, and still 
others who pay considerably less to the church than they do for 
movies and chewing gum, and you have a church that can never 
stay out of debt. Ask us something hard.” 

Have you any satisfying answer to make in reply to this frank 
explanation of financial rheumatism in the churches? If we were 
to eliminate from our church rolls all those who pay but do not 
pray, and all those who pray but do not pay, how many would re- 
main on the list of your congregation? 

These searching words ought to make it very plain that the 
business affairs of the church do hold a most vital relationship to 
the spirituality of the church—indeed to the very sincerity and 
sacredness of church membership itself. It is utterly impossible to 
run organized Christian work, such as a church, without finan- 
cial support. The money must come from somewhere. Hence by 
every moral standard of equity and fairness, every member should 
participate to the reasonable extent of his or her ability in supply- 
ing this need. To fail to do so, as so many are doing, is to shirk 
a moral responsibility—and no one can knowingly do this without 
deteriorating the fiber of his moral and spiritual life. 

The church membership rolls of this land are shot through and 
through with dead rot. There is no denying this fact. Neither can 
there be any denying the fact, by any informed person, that this 
dead rot is intimately related to this question of finance. How 
can any pastor or church leader, then, excuse himself from plan- 
ning and pursuing a well-thought-out course of handling this whole 
question of the stewardship of money and of life which runs so 
close to the heart of things in the Church of Jesus Christ? 

It is a sobering situation and a sobering question for any min- 
ister who takes his work seriously. 


The Trend of Events 


The Growth of “Religious Education” in Colleges 


Doubtless the most revolutionary change which has taken place 
in the work of the Church in recent times has been along the line 
of religious education. The modern Sunday-school is so different 
in scope and technique from that of our grandfathers as hardly to 
justify the same name—and indeed is not given the same name in 
those many churches which call it Bible or church school. Then 
there is the Vacation Bible School and religious education in con- 
nection with the day school—both of which are very recent. Even 
more significant is the increasing time and ability which are being 
given to this line of Christian activity, until it is perhaps safe to 





say that in the average church a preponderance of thought and ef- 
fort is devoted to religious education. 

All of this is calling, of course, for like changes in the curricu- 
lums of those colleges which undertake to prepare Christian work- 
ers. Special courses in religious education have been and are being 
introduced quite rapidly. How fast has been this highly significant 
growth is indicated by the following from the pen of Dr. W. A. 
Harper, president of Elon College—which institution has the honor 
of having been the first college to erect a building especially for 
religious education on its campus: 


The first course in religious education for college credit was 
taught in Drake University in 1909 by Dr. Walter S. Athearn. 
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Seven years later, Dr. Calvin H. French, in defining “The Effective 
College” for The Association of American Colleges, provided for 
eight semester hours Bible for a college course and assigned this 
work with other subjects to the professor of Latin. “Other Sub- 
jects” presumably included religious education, since he provided 
for this subject nowhere else in his scheme. Today he would have 
to make a far more liberal assignment of time to either of these 
subjects. 

The growth in the teaching of Bible and religious education in 
our colleges the past eleven years has been something phenomenal. 
In 1923-24, the National Council on Religion studied 269 denomina- 
tional colleges and found that 914 courses in Bible were offered and 
that 40,434 students that year studied Bible in these institutions. 

In 1925, The Council of Church Boards of Education studied 250 
colleges and found that 136,844 semester hours were earned therein 
in religious instruction (meaning both Bible and religious educa- 
tion) courses. 

In 1927, Columbia University surveyed 172 colleges with refer- 
ence to their work in religious education. It was found that 10,839 
students were studying such courses in these colleges, and that 207 
professors of religious education were employed. In 1915, there 
were only 40 professors of religious education in America, and only 
six of them gave full time to the work of teaching religion. 


Some Strange Choices for Courses in Religious Education 


Continuing, Dr. Harper points out a curious tangent on which 
some schools have departed in the selection of teachers for their 
courses in religious instruction. Instead of choosing professors 
who have specially trained along this line, they have chosen men 
who have majored in other subjects. He says: 


Some strange facts, however, have recently come to light with 
reference to courses in religion. A State agricultural and mechan- 
ical college has instituted a course to train workers for rural 
churches. A psychologist has been employed to head up this work 
rather than a man trained in religious education or Bible. A great 
university has decided to introduce religious instruction in its under- 
graduate department, and has employed as the teacher a scientist, 
who has never had a course either in religious education or in Bible. 
An independent college offers a course in comparative religion 
taught by a Hindu. 


The denominational colleges, however, want specially trained 
men for their work in Bible and religious education, men, too, who 
have had an experience of religion to match their genuine scholar- 
ship. It is the business of these colleges to make adherents for the 
Christian religion, and they are not ashamed of their business. To 
them it is the greatest business in the world. 


The choice of a psychologist to train workers for the rural 
chureh and a scientist to give religious instruction to undergradu- 
ates may be all right, depending upon the individual instructors; 
but it smacks of that shallow but popular effort to get as far away 
from religion as possible while pretending to be religious. It would 
be as sensible to choose a scientist who had never studied medicine 
to teach materia medica or a psychologist to head up a department 
in law as it is to appoint such men to have charge of Bible and 
church work. It is as much as to say that men who have special- 
ized along these religious lines cannot be found who are competent 
to handle the subjects. The natural inference is that they are not 
virile enough or are too “religious,” and this will of itself lower the 
students” estimate of these studies and thus work against the very 
end these schools hoped to advance by adopting these courses in 
religious education in the first place. What this age needs is not 
to dissemble on the subject of religion and religious education, nor 
to undertake to work religion in under the guise of something else; 
but to make it clear-cut that it is religion and taught by men who 
have specialized in religious studies and religious work—but men so 
virile and who are capable of making their courses so virile and 
sane that these subjects will come to challenge the attention of the 
brainiest students in the school. Nothing less than that will ever 
put religious instruction on the high plane which it should hold in 
all of our educational institutions. 

And we may add in passing that the same principle holds good 
in all church activities. If people have gained the impression that 
religion is effete and religious instruction sissified, it is not because 
such qualities are inherent in the Christian religion but rather be- 
cause of the way we have taught it and the type of folks to whom 
too often we have committed its teaching. But the remedy is not 
to camouflage religion, but to give it stronger and saner presenta- 
tion by those who have been specially prepared to teach it and live 
it in the right way. f 
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An Interpretation of the Catholic Mass 


To the average Protestant, the Catholic mass is a meaningless 
show, a handdown of the Dark Ages which borders on the ridicu- 
lous. It would help to a better uhderstanding of the Catholic 
Church to realize that to the Catholics themselves the mass is a 
wonderful piece of symbolism which acts out before their eyes some 
of the sublimest truths of the Christian religion. It would also 
help to a better understanding of the technique of worship to 
realize how this single piece of symbolism has had the power down 
through the ages to draw literally millions to the house of God 
Sunday after Sunday and send them away satisfied that they have 
communed with God, through Jesus Christ. Not only the ignorant 
have thus been touched and helped by it, but many of the profound 
scholars of the world have found the mass exalting. Even such a 
man as the well known Bruce Barton, widely noted author, though 
the son of a Protestant minister and himself a Protestant, finds 
something in that hallowed service which he wishes was more man- 
ifest in Protestant churches. In his newest book, “What a Man Can 
Believe,” he describes how deeply the services of a Russian Cath- 
olic Church impress him: 


On other Sundays I have stopped in at the Russian cathedral 
which is not far from my house and stood with bared head listening 
to the deep bass notes of its glorious chants. There is no sermon; I 
do not understand a single word. Yet somehow the thing in me 
which is mystic feels satisfied. I have the sense that this old, old 
ritual reaches back to the very beginning of faith and stretches 
forward and upward beyond the present. That somehow there is 
understanding and healing in that service which for ‘hundreds of 
years has wrapped itself protectingly around the souls of men. I 
am a Protestant of a score of generations. It is impossible for me 
intellectually to be a Catholic; spiritually I wish often that I could 
be 


“What does the mass mean to the Catholics, then, and what has 
given it such an incredible hold on the lives of multitudes of men 
and women down through the ages? It is its appeal to the suscep- 
tibility to symbolism which is so universally inherent in the human 
heart. To the Catholic, every act and feature of the mass has a 
sacred meaning. This is made plain in an article in The Common- 
weal which describes the effect of the mass upon the inmates of 
a penitentiary the writer had visited. It says: 


They seem alike and yet strangely unlike, in their colorless 
prison garb. It is impossible to make distinctions between pick- 
pockets, forgers, embezzlers, thieves, bandits, kidnapers, counter- 
feiters, firebugs, drunkards, bootleggers, and murders. They are 
all there, some for one, two, ten, twenty years, others for life. They 
move mechanically, with shuffling gait, until they are all finally 
herded in the great, bare room, which for the time being has been 
turned into a chapel for the celebration of the central mystery of 
the Catholic Faith. We look at those rows of dejected faces. The 
prison pallor is upon most of them. Some are sullen; others be- 
tray the depth of despair. 

But the moment the priest comes out upon the altar a change 
is evident in the demeanor of ‘most of this strange congregation. 
There is an awakening of interest, and in particular cases, an ap- 
pearance of reverence which seems to be unquestionably genuine. 
The great drama of the Crucifixion is to be unrolled before their 
wondering eyes. The purple vestments of the celebrant remind 
these penitents that this is the penitential season; the amice around 
his neck tells them of how Christ was blindfolded, buffeted, and spat 
upon; the alb, the long white gown reaching to his feet, symbolizes 
the garb in which the Savior was sent from Herod to Pilate, 
mocked and despised as a fool; the cincture which keeps the gown 
in place is the cord that bound the Divine Victim; the maniple, 
hanging from the left arm, is that other cord by which he was 
bound to the pillar when he was scourged for our sins; the stole, 
crossed on the breast, betokens the way in which he was fastened 
to the cross; the chasuble, with its embroidered cross, signifies the 
seamless garment for which the soldiers cast lots. . . . Each success- 
ive move of the priest on his journey to Calvary is followed with 
rapt attention by these men who have numbers instead of names. 
Some of them have prayer books; others finger their beads; still 
others simply move the lips in silent recitation of once familiar 
prayers. At the foot of the altar there begins the ceremony which 
depicts the life of Christ from his Incarnation to his Ascension into 
heaven. 


And so this description continues to the end of the mass. It 
would help many a Protestant minister to make the services of his 
own church more sublime and God-filled if he would carefully study 
the highly skillful technique of this powerful ancient religious 
ceremony and work something of the reverent, quiet spirit and the 
consciousness of a holy Presence into the worship in his own church. 














ERE at Lausanne, Switzerland, the 
H capital of one of the loveliest of all 
Swiss cantons, the ecclesiastical en- 

voys to the World Conference on Faith and 
Order are assembled. They represent all 
the main groups of Trinitarian churches 
with the exception of the Church of Rome. 
The picturesque city of Lausanne has had 
an interesting history, but the Faith and 
Order Conference is going to add a page 
that will be read by all those who are in- 
terested in the cause of Christian unity. 
Lausanne is old, reaching back into the 
fourth century. It has been witness to 
events of iarge significance, but none before 
in the field of religion so representative of 
the Christian communions from the East 
and West and so international in its nature. 


Gibbon spent twenty-six years of his life 
here. It was his favorite city. But Gibbon 
in his day, historian and prophet though he 
was, could not have forseen the gathering 
of so many men and women of the Chris- 
tian faith for the purpose of considering 
the way to achieve Christian unity. 

Delegates are here from far and near. 
The Australians have been two months on 
the way, but they are here. The Metro- 
politans are here from Greece and Bul- 
garia and India. The Patriarchs of Alex- 
andria and Antioch and Jerusalem are here. 
Archbishops from Dublin, Sweden, the 
Netherlands and Sydney are here. Bishops 
are here, large numbers of bishops. There 
are canons and deans and archdeacons. 
There are delegates from all branches of 
the Christian Church save Rome. 


The organization of the conference is 
complete. It will be reported in three lan- 
guages: English, French, and German, and 
all the program addresses will be translated 
into these three languages as they are de- 
livered. 

Bishop Manning of New York, who is 
here says: 


The differences that divide Christians 
cannot be removed at once; but we hope the 
World Conference may lead to fuller mutual 
understanding, create the atmosphere of 
fellowship and brotherhood, and prepare 
the way for Christian unity. 

Though the conference cannot arrange 
terms of reunion, which is reserved to the 
governing bodies of the churches them- 
selves, yet I feel that it will emphasize the 
profound need of unity, strengthen the de- 
sire for it, and open the way to it. It is a 
most significant thing that the representa- 
tives of the churches should be coming to- 
gether with the desire and hope of finding 
the way to reunion. This is the first great 
step. 

In my opinion, the greatest of all ques- 
tions before the Church and world today is 
Christian unity, for in the Christian re- 
ligion is the one real hope of civilization. 
The Church stands now before the world 
with its life enfeebled and its message 





Seeking the Way to a United Church 


Glimpses of the Conference at Lausanne 


BY LINLEY V. GORDON 


weakened by its own differences and di- 
visions. 
AN ACTUAL UNITY EXISTENT 

It would be an egregious error to say that 
there is no measure of Christian unity 
existing in the world. This is becoming in- 
creasingly evident as the World Conference 
on Faith and Order proceeds. Unity in the 
Faith is here—Unity in the faith in Jesus 
Christ. It has not yet come to its efflores- 
cence, but it is slowly developing. 

In the audience at the opening service 
that taxed the cathedral to capacity, one 
saw Anglicans, Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Disciples, Friends, Lutherans, Method- 
ists, Mennonites, Old Catholics, Presbyte- 
rians, United Brethren, and others from the 
West and eminent men from the Eastern 


Churches. One saw representatives from 
Australia, Argentine, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, Canada, United States, 


South Africa, New Zealand, Tasmania, An- 
tioch, Athens, Jerusalem, Cyprus, Rouma- 
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THE LIFE OF FAITH 


HE life of faith is a life of Rest 
And heavenly balm; 
No anxious thought disturbs the breast, 
Nor fears alarm. 
The soul that fully trusts is blest 
With perfect calm. 


The life of faith is a life of Joy 
And real delight: 
Of pleasure pure, without alloy, 
Gladsome and bright. 
Heart melodies the lips employ 
orn, noon, and night. 


The life of faith is a life of Love 
To love’s own King; 

Whose yearning purpose fain would move 
On swiftest wing, 

Its fervency and depth to prove 
In everything. 


The life of faith is a life of Power 
And strength divine; 
Of triumph in temptation’s hour 
For soul of mine. 
O precious life! God's priceless power! 
Is this life thine? 
—Selected. 
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nia, Serbia, Slovakia, Bulgaria, Russia, Po- 
land, Georgia, Armenia, France, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hun- 
gary, Czecho-Slovakia, Estonia, Latvia, In- 
dia, Germany, Switzerland, Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, Silesia, and Belgium. Not only was 
this an expression of religious unity but of 
international co-operation as well. 

They came from Christian communions 
from the East, and the West, and the 
North, and the South, to give expression in 
unison of their belief in the one Lord. 
They were one as they listened to the 





invocation and the Bible Reading by the 
Rev. Pasteur Secretan. 

They were one as they sang, “God of 
Gracious Tenderness.” 

They were one as they stood and re- 
peated the Apostles’ Creed, every member 
of the vast congregation reciting it in his 
own language. 

They were one when they engaged in 
silent prayer. 

They were one when they repeated the 
Lord’s prayer each in his own tongue. 

In the audience was one of the most 
eminent of the Jewish Rabbis of America. 
In conversation after the service he spoke 
of having joined with all the Christians 
present in the Lord’s prayer. He added that 
he repeated the words of it in the Talmudic 
Hebrew and that this was the language used 
by Jesus when the prayer was uttered, The 
Lord’s prayer is known to the Jews as the 
Talmudic Short Prayer. 

The Conference Sermon was preached by 
the Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Bishop of 
Western New York. There was no appor- 
tioning of guilt. All have sinned. “If 
unity,” he said, “has slipped away from 
our grasp, it is the common fault of the 
Christian World. If it is to be regained, it 
must be by the concerted action of Chris- 
tians. Every section has shared in shatter- 
ing unity. Every section must share in the 
effort to restore it.” He spoke with pro- 
found belief in the way of conference. He 
added: 

Conference is self-abasing; controversy 
exalts itself. Conference is a measure of 
peace; controversy a weapon of war. Con- 
ference in all lowliness strives to under- 
stand the viewpoint of others; controversy 
to impose its views on all comers. Confer- 
ence looks for unities; controversy exag- 
gerates differences. Conference is a co- 
operative method for conflict; controversy a 
divisive method. I do not say there may be 
occasions where controversy may be neces- 
sary. This is not one of them. This is a 
Conference on Faith and Order. 


As touching on the East, he said, “What 
a challenge to Christendom to set its own 
house in order before it further infect the 
Eastern World with sectarianism that robs 
the gospel of its corporate power and gives 
people a stone instead of bread! The hun- 
dred missionary societies in China today 
are as suicidal for Christianity as the civil 
divisions are to her national peace and pros- 
perity.” In another significant passage he 
said, “There is no one voice coming with 
force from every pulpit in every country 
as there should be, on such great funda- 
mental questions as peace and war. What 
constitutes Christian marriage, the social 
claims of Christ, the supernational charac- 
ter of the Church? The Christ in one 
church often categorically denies the Christ 
in a neighboring church. It would be lu- 
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dicrous were it not tragic.” Almost at the 
close of his address he quoted the great 
words of Zinzendorf, “I have but one 
passion, it is He! Only He!”—and added 
that men like Sadhu Sindar Singh, Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, and Stanley Jones are helping 
us to realize this more and more. 


ORTHODOX—BUT WITH CONCESSIONS 


This is an orthodox Conference. There 
is no doubt about that. From the first day 
of its opening until now there has not been 
one note of heresy sounded. The most ex- 
treme Fundamentalist could not quarrel 
with what has been said in the formal ad- 
dresses, in the reports from the sections, 
or in the general discussion from the floor, 
so thoroughly evangelical have been the de- 
liberations. The Virgin Birth has not been 
disputed. The words “conceived of the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary” still 
stand. No one has contended against them. 
No evidences appear in any of the declara- 
tions of faith showing any recession from 
the established view. No one has ques- 
tioned the divinity of Jesus. It has been 
assumed throughout that no one would. No 
one at the Conference has departed from 
the opinions which have held sway for hun- 
dreds of years. Representatives of each 
communion have declared their faith anew 
in the orthodox position of their respective 
churches. 

But while the traditional view has held 
sway, it ought to be said that room has been 
left in a number of places in reports and 
addresses for an expression of the newer 
view—the view so often set forth at the 
Stockholm Conference. For instance, Bishop 
Gore, when stating that reunion between 
Catholic and Protestant in a large sense is 
inconceivable except on the basis of accept- 
ance, in common, of the creeds as author- 
itative statements of Faith in Christ, he 
added: 


If such acceptance is at present, in such 
a representative body as this, plainly im- 
possible, I think we must abandon our 
present attempt (though only for a time) 
and devote ourselves to the more feasible 
task of consolidating all those who vrofess 
the name of Christ, without regard to the 
doctrinal and sacramental differences, in 
an earnest pursuit of the moral and sccia] 
aims of Christianity. If we can learn to 
act as one body on the moral and sccial field, 
we may become better fitted in another 
generation to approach doctrinal and sacra- 
mental questions afresh. 


There are several places in the reports 
coming from the various sections dealing 
with the allotted subjects which leave room 
for the newer emphasis. These points bring 
forward the new conception and were not 
included in the final statements without 
considerable discussion. Another evidence 
is found in the report submitted by the sec- 
tion dealing with the Church’s Common 
Confession of Faith. One paragraph reads: 

We recognize that the Holy Spirit, in 
leading the Church into all the truth, may 
enable it while firmly adhering to the wit- 
ness of the creeds (our common heritage 


from the ancient Church) to express the 
(Continued on page nineteen) 
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Why Some Preachers Fail 


A LETTER FROM JEDEKIAH 


Y Dear Mr. Reminder. 
M Your recent, but I fear not your 

last, letter came to hand in due time, 
and I note your important question and 
your request for an answer; and with my 
usual promptness and good penmanship 
made with a typewriter, I proceed to reply. 
But let me say that I sincerely regret that 
you do not know the answer to your own 
question; for it seems to me to be so plain 
that even a preacher ought to see it at a 
glance. 

But let me say before I begin that I am 
not even a little bit in sympathy with the 
criticism that this age is heaping upon the 
preacher. No sir; for much of it if not 
more than that is unworthy of thinking 
men. It is full of wormwood and tinctured 
with gall; it is full of bitterness and tinc- 
tured with a mental prejudice that dis- 
colors the eye and dims the vision. It is 
the same sort of stuff that criticised our 
Lord and sent him before Pilate; it is the 
same sort that inspired the stoning of 
Steven, that called Paul a madman, that 
sought to put shackels on Martin Luther, 
and that caused Columbus to be chained 
and thrown into prison; and I know, Mr. 
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THE DEBT 
I DREAMED the plowman told me: “Grow 


your bread 
And tend your fields alone; I plow no 
more.” 
The weaver bade me spin the clothes | 
wore, 
The masons quit the wall above my head. 
Deserted so by all who warmed and fed 
And sheltered me, my heart was sad and 
sore, 
For seek what path | would, | heard the 
roar 
Of sullen lions; and the sky was lead. 


My eyes fell open, and | saw the sun. 
I heard a hundred hammers beat as one, 
The plowboy whistle, and the builder call; 
And then I knew my happiness—and then 
I felt my endless debt to other men. 
And since that morning I have loved them 


all. 
—Sully Prudhomme, in The 
Christian-Evangelist. 
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Reminder, that all such vile mouthings 


cause grief and suffering, and make it 
uncomfortable for the man of God. It is 
mean, contemptably mean. It is mean ugli- 
ness, and ugly meanness, and more also, 
but I cannot think of the more. But never- 
theless, Mr. Reminder, and not withstand- 
ing all that, and maybe more, there are 
some preachers who fail. 


YOUR QUESTION Is, “WHY Do SOME 
PREACHERS FAIL?” 
Well, Mr. Reminder, several whys, if not 
one or two more that, can be given; but 
I shall- mention but one with its varied and 





And let 
it be clearly understood that I mean some 
preachers, and only some; and it should also 
be understood that in the things I mention, 


diversified angles of expression. 


they do not fail. Nay in all these things 
they are more than successful, through the 
co-operation of those who believe as they 
believe. 


ANSWER: SOME PREACHERS FAIL BECAUSE 
THEY ARE FUNDAMENTALISTS 


And that is enough to make several 
preachers fail. They believe in the old 
fundamentalist doctrine of substitution, and 
they practice it in the following particulars: 

First, they substitute permission for com- 
mission. The original commission is to 
preach the gospel; but by substituting per- 
mission for commission some preachers 
preach almost everything but the gospel; 
and they preach when they please, where 
they please, to whom they please, and as 
they please. Only this morning I read of 
two preachers who believe that the Church 
might well recognize unmarried unions 
among the young generation. If that is not 
substitution, then Jedekiah is a mossback, 
which he ain’t. Such preachers substitute 
science for religion, an ideal for a person, 
preparation for consecration, reformation 
for regeneration, pink teas for revival, the 
kitchen for the altar, the penny supper for 
the bread of heaven, the essay for the ser- 
mon, the bulletin board for personal calls, 
the circular letter for pastoral prayer, the 
method for the message. 

Second, they substitute plans for passion, 
and programs for prayers. Yes, Mr. Re- 
minder, some preachers study not so much 
to show themselves approved unto God, 
workmen that needeth not to be ashamed, 
as they do to show themselves up to date 
in plans and methods of which they ought 
to be ashamed. Many a week is taken up 
by some preachers in planning the church 
machinery for the week to be, and running 
it for the week that is. Letters are writ- 
ten, mimeographed and mailed bearing all 
the announcements for the coming week; 
the Boy Scouts receive due attention, the 
Camp Fire Girls are not neglected, some 
new and attractive theatricals are hunted 
up and tried out for the coming week, the 
men’s club or organized class has a meet- 
ing that the pastor is duty bound to at- 
tend, the church social occurs on Wednes- 
day evening, at which he is to give a 
“funny” reading; one, two, and sometimes 
three very important committees are to 
meet and he must be present, new enter- 
tainments must be sought out and approved 
—for the ladies’ aid must make some money 
—a new novelty sermon topic must be found 
for the Sunday evening service; and with 
a funeral or two demanding ten or fifteen 
minutes of his attention, he goes into the 
Sunday service, and on Sunday morning the 
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hungry are not fed, nor are the thirsty 
given drink; and those who would see Je- 
sus, go away wondering why he was not 
there. Yes sir, Mr. Reminder, there are 
some preachers who believe in the doctrine 
of substitution, and they practice it too. 


Third, some preachers fail because they 
substitute the sermon for the sinner. This 
is not meant to imply that the sermon is 
not important, for it is and must not be 
neglected; but it is meant to imply that it 
should not be preached merely to show the 
preacher’s ability, nor his wide range of 
reading, nor his mastery of the English, 
but to reach the sinner and point him to 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world. Only this morning, Mr. Re- 
minder, I was reading a list of topics dis- 
cussed by an American preacher: “The 
Americanism,” “Criminology,” “Sociology,” 
“Internationalism,” “Social Service,” “The 
Community Church,” “Labor Troubles and 
Their Remedy,” “Boycotts and Lockouts,” 
“Modernism,” and a thousand and one 
other of like character, not one of which 
even remotely had to do with a man for- 
saking his sins and turning to God. The 
sermon should be preached for a purpose, 
and that purpose is in the audience. It may 
be but one many among many men, but 
that one man is to be pointed to Jesus 
Christ. 
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My grandfather was an old-time hunter, 
and he used to say to me that when he shot 
he never saw anything but the thing he 
shot at and the sights on the gun, and he 
always added, “J always hit.” He would 
sometimes say, “If I had shot at all the 
squirrels in the tree or all the deer in the 
bushes at the same time, I would have 
missed all of them.” He did not think of 
the particular make of gun he was using, 
nor the particular kind of powder, nor of 
the particular sort of bullet; he thought 
only of that which he wanted to hit, and 
the sights on his gun. Even so was the old- 
time preacher. He had a passion for hitting 
the mark. There was a man in the audi- 
ence he wanted to point to Jesus. Christ; 
and he thought not of his brand of theology, 
nor of his grammer, nor his rhetoric, but 
thought only of the man who needed to be 
saved, and he usually hit the mark. 

I heard our Secretary Emeritus tell about 
a series of meetings he once was conducting 
which was attended by an old-time Method- 
ist class leader. One day as the audience 
was leaving the house, he overheard a 
gentleman say to this old-time class leader, 
“I haven’t heard you say Amen like you 
used too. Why is it?” and the old class 
leader said, “I might make the preacher 
forget his little piece.” More anon, or a 
few days later. JEDEKIAH. 


A Good Start Towards Success 
A Talk to Boys 


BY CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


like for us to have a little talk—a 
little friendly, brotherly talk—about 
whether it pays to start “taking a drink.” 
It ought not to be necessary for anybody 
anywhere in America to talk on this sub- 
ject either to boys or men, but unfortunate- 
ly it is. We have our prohibition law, but 
we also have men who violate that law and 
from whom one can get whisky. Conse- 
quently, I know that sometime or other you 
are going to find yourself face to face with 
the big question I now wish to discuss with 
you—the question as to whether you will or 
will not keep absolutely free from liquor. 


Now I am not going to lecture you, and 
I am not going to say a word about drink- 
ing being an “awful sin” or anything of the 
sort. We are just going to talk about it as 
a business matter and find out whether it 
pays. That’s all. 

Now my conviction from a good deal of 
observation and study is that it doesn’t pay, 
and I am going to tell you the reason why. 
If your drinking were simply a boyish 
prank I shouldn’t have a thing to say about 
it, because I know that while you may play 
rough practical jokes and may take dare- 
devil risks now and then, that’s just the boy 


Pm sometime I have thought that I’d 


in you, and you are going to come out all 
right. 

What I want to say about this drinking 
business, however, is that it is a very differ- 
ent matter from these pranks and feats and 
jokes in which a boy may naturally and 
healthfully “let off steam.” They may not 
leave you any the worse, but drinking and 
immorality will. 

MQ WWW, HlFPQ:rQ A AXLAALAAAAAAAAN 


THE QUEST 
I WENT seeking an unutterable Word 


To lift me out of my gloom, 
And heard a mocking-bird singing 
On an apple-tree in bloom. - 


I sat longing for ineffable things 
To satisfy my deep hunger, 

And saw a mother-bird hide a brood 
From lightning and thunder. 


I bowed asking a divine revelation 
To illumine my way to God, 

And at my feet a shy little violet 
Lifted a face from the sod. 


I sought too high for truth near by, 
Standing aloof and apart: 
For God is found in love and beauty— 
The Word is in thy heart. 
—Joseph Fort Newton, in 
The Christian. 
Shh py :ypaiiAXQJ1 A.A.ALAALAL LLL 1 
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A great danger is that if you begin drink- 
ing at all, you can’t keep from drinking im- 
moderately. You are young yet, but you 
have seen enough to know that. “I can 
abstain,” said old Samuel Johnson, “but I 
can’t be temperate.” Start drinking at all 
and there are all kinds of chances that you 
will wind up as a common, bloated, worth- 
less drunkard—the sort of man, as Uncle 
Remus says, who is “not fitten to stop a 
gully with.” 

But what I should especially like for you 
to remember is that even if you should be 
able to drink only moderately, you will not 
live so long, you will not be so healthy, nor 
will you be so happy, as you will be if you 
don’t drink at all. 

In other words, no matter whether drink- 
ing is a sin or not, you want to live out a 
good long life, and you want a healthy body, 
a steady nerve, and a clear brain; and you 
can’t expect these if you drink even moder- 
ately. 

Take the matter of length of life. The life 
insurance companies have been keeping 
careful records of thousands and thousands 
of men (beginning away back years and 
years before you were born) to find out just 
how drinking affects a man’s health and 
length of life. It concerns their business, 
you know. Well, when they began these 
records, they started out with the idea that 
a man was actually helped by using some 
whisky—that was the belief a long time 
ago—and it was on this theory in England 
some sixty years ago that they tried to 
make a man named Robert Warren pay a 
higher premium, a higher rate per year on 
his life insurance, just because he was a 
teetotaler. So Warren started a society 
which has kept track of thousands and 
thousands of English insurance cases for 
over forty years; and what do you suppose 
the results show? They show that the 
death rate is over a third higher for moder- 
ate drinkers than for total abstainers. 

In other words, in any given year, four 
men die among the drinkers for every three 
who die among an equal number of ab- 
stainers. Of 100 drinkers that the life in- 
surance companies count on as probable 
deaths in a year, 94 of the 100 come right 
up to the scratch and die—only six percent 
disappoint probabilities by living on. But 
of every 100 expected deaths in a year 
among people who don’t drink at all, only 
71 of the 100 teetotalers actually die while 
29 keep on living. Seventy-one deaths 
among abstainers to ninety-four among 
drinkers! That’s the record. 

Again, it has been proved that of every 
100 persons thirty years old who drink, only 
44 of the 100 will live to be seventy; but if 
you take 100 thirty-year-old persons who 
don’t drink, 55 of the 100 will live to be 
seventy. 

Isn’t it worth something to you (even if 
drinking paid in other ways, as it doesn’t) 
to have a 25 percent better chance to live 
out your “threescore years and ten”? And 


(Continued on page eighteen) 
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At Prayer Time 


What went you out to behold?—Luke 


7:24. 
Oo 


Three times in Luke, twice in Matthew, 
this question occurs in that touching refer- 
ence to John the Baptist that Jesus makes 
when he points out the true greatness of the 
prophet. Of those born among women, 
there was none greater; and one who reads 
this section thoughtfully wonders if Jesus 
does not imply that there has been no one 
quite so great as the Baptist. Prophets 
there had been, and good ones; but there 
was a uniqueness to the message of John 
that put him at the forefront of the spirit- 
ual leaders of the world. 

The writers are careful to indicate, of 
course, that Jesus does speak of a greater 
one. For the most part, we have thought 
of this as a reference to himself. That is 
probably not the thing that was intended. 
What seems to be the emphasis is that the 
actual member of the Kingdom of God, even 
the least in importance, was greater than 
the prophet. But this does not need to im- 
pair the actual evaluation of the Baptist 
that Jesus makes. 

There are some problems, however, that 
are current with all of us that come to be 
pertinent here; the situation of Jesus and 
his praise of John nicely introduce them to 
us. For what do you go to see, to hear— 
or what are your other motives—when you 
go to hear a preacher? 

This will be more of a searching ques- 
tion to some people than to others. In a 
good many of our fields there are com- 
mittees appointed to secure names of candi- 
dates for pastoral positions. This quest for 
a minister is probably as varied as are the 
instances of changing leadership. Com- 


mittees are the most human—though not 


always the most humane—groups one can 
think of. It is hard to tell what the de- 
cision of a committee will be. Personal 
differences and personal reactions to a 
situation always influence committee atti- 
tudes. And one comes to ask quite serious- 
ly, in thinking over such situations, what 
people look for when they look for a 
preacher. It does not matter whether it 
is an individual, a committee, or a church, 
what are the expectancies and the evalua- 
tions when they go to hear, or to see, a 
prophet? 
Oo 
Life means, be sure, 
Both heart and head—both active, 
both complete— 


And both in earnest. 
—E. B. Browning. 


oO 


Usually one feels that there is always too 
much localized interest in some of our 
motives, and in much of our appreciation 
or criticism, when we seek for any kind of 
a leader. There are degrees of rightness 
in this, and there are degrees of harmful 
narrowness in it also. We probably see this 


is other types of leadership than that of re- 
ligion. 

What kind of a president do we want 
for the United States? What kind of a 
king does England want? The same ques- 
tion can be applied as is appropriate to any 
of the national organizations of the world. 
And the feeling rather comes over one that 
after all we want some one who will par- 
ticularly stand for our rights; we want to 
be on the map, and anyone who can pro- 
mote our interests and our common stand- 
ing is the person we want for the place. If 
there were promise of national prosperity 
in one candidate for the presidency of the 
United States, and a promise for a unique 
step in world organization in another, there 
isn’t any question but that the first would 
be the champion the nation would chose. 

It was the same in Jesus’ day. Jesus 
could have been king, had he been willing to 
accept the place on the platform the com- 
mon people would want. It is one thing 
sure that the whole nation was eagerly look- 
ing for some son of David who would actual- 
ly put the Hebrews back in the list of the 
nations of the world. But the moment that 
either the Baptist, or Jesus, began to deal 
in something bigger than this particular 


~ 








For this is my kingdom: 
with my neighbor, 
The clasp of a hand or the warmth 
of a smile, 
The sweetness of toil as the fruit of 
my labor— 
The giad joy of living and working 
the while; 
The birds and the flowers, and the blue 
skies above me, 
The green of the meadows, the gold 
of the grain; 
A song in the evening, a dear heart to 
love me— 
And just enough pleasure to balance 
the pain. 


My peace 


—Selected. 
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interest, that moment loyalties began to 
recede. 

It is just that same motive, in surprising 
measures, present when we look for the 
points of strength in spiritual leaders. A 
preacher called to a field is usually thought 
of as “the best we can get, for what we 
can pay, to preach for us”. 

And immediately, when a new pastor be- 
gins his work, then do even the saints ask, 
“and how is he going to take to the com- 
munity?”—a local judgment created by and 
settled by local attitudes and situations. 

o 


Just what do you want of your pastor? 
Answer that rightly, if you will; on it 
hangs much of the smallness or the large- 
ness of your soul. 

It happens to be the opportunity of some 
of us to hear a number of different per- 
sons preach. What opportunities that have 
been mine, I can frankly say that I have a 
high appreciation of the usual voice that 
one gets to hear. Just how this would hold 
up under a more comprehensive opportun- 
ity, I do not know; but the men whom I 
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have heard, in the past several months, as 
a rule actually fed my inner life. I have 
rarely gone to church, or to any other place 
where a spiritual stress was made, when 1 
have been disappointed. Men are preaching 
today with a good deal of earnest purpose, 
and with quite an enlightened insight into 
the actual problems of the world. 

But whether such purpose and insight 
find a receptive and responsive motive in 
our usual heart or not, is hard to say. 

But of this the most of us will admit: if 
we go to church and get merely an “ism”, 
we feel that we have been offered husks in- 
stead of the spiritual manna for which we 
are in quest. If a pastor give us “his 
line”, and only that—considering it from 
either a personal enthusiasm of the hobby 
type, or a group enthusiasm of a sectarian 
type—we go away with hearts so hungry 
that they ache. 

Yet, have we answered the question 
which we raise in this meditation: What do 
we go to see, or to hear, when we hear a 
preacher? 

oD 
With authority Christ spoke: I say to you 
If any smite you, turn the other cheek; 
Lay not up treasures; blessed are the meek. 
No man can serve two masters. Pungent 
grew 
His biting wisdom: And I say to you, 
= shall lose his life; fear not that 

ill. 

Men cower yet in blast from that green hill, 
But spiral up the blue, a few, a few! 


In youth’s white-heat beat out his stern 
command! 
Repent! Repent! The Kingdom is at hand. 
Away with him, away, the people cried! 
Would Jesus, mellowed, old, have modified 
His young severity? Had he asked less, 
It had been to curse mankind. not bless! 
—Gertrude Hintington McGiffert, in 
The Congregationalist. 
o 

Were we really more what our truer pur- 
pose implies, would we not be looking for 
an understanding heart in the messengers 
who speak for our uplift? By this we re- 
fer not merely to some selfish desire for 
sympathy in our own life, but an under- 
standing heart that knows much of the 
struggle of the common soul. 

Would we not really look for some mani- 
fest love that can apply to the irritating 
and trying complications of the usual life? 

Wouldn’t it be well if we would look for 
a living and a saving ideal of human asso- 
ciation when we hear a messenger of the 
spirit? 

oO 
“The light of a whole life dies 
When love is done.” 

o 

Open our ears, and our eyes, O God; 
grant that we hear and see as becomes 
spiritual children. Make us quick to appre- 
ciate new insight into human duty. Let us 
be responsive when substantial venture is 
made into timely spiritual endeavor. In 
this must be our training to hear, in more 
intimate ways, the voice and the impulse of 
thy own life and heart. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 











Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





The Last Month 
E are entering the last month of our 
mission year. Soon we shall begin on 
the annual reports and check up on the work 
that has been accomplished by our local mis- 
sionary societies. 

The reports that come in to our office 
cover a part of the work only. We receive 
the stated amount of the money raised, the 
number of the members and subscribers to 
The Christian Missionary, etc.; but much of 
the excellent work of stimulating interest, 
increasing knowledge, and broadening the 
vision and the spiritual lives of members of 
missionary organizations cannot be tabu- 
lated in reports. 

Do not neglect your annual report. We 
are looking for it. 

The more I see of America, and the 
World, the more convinced I am that the 
home missionary holds the key to the situ- 
ation.—Francis E. Clark. 


Study Books 
LEASE remember that the books are 
sent out by The Christian Publishing As- 
sociation, Corner Ludlow and Court Sts., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Orders for books should be sent to the 
above address, as books are not handled by 
the Woman’s Mission Board. 

The book used in connection with the 
monthly programs for 1927-28 is “A 
Straight Way Toward Tomorrow.” The 
price: Paper cover, fifty cents; cloth cover, 
seventy-five cents. 

Order “Envelope of Helps” and also the 
programs for missionary societies, of Mrs. 
Emma S. Powers, Room 515, C. P. A. Build- 
ing, Dayton, Ohio. 


The programs are fifty cents per dozen. 

The Envelope of Helps, seventy-five cents. 
(This cost includes the sending of the 
monthly missionary letters.) 





The General Convention 
and 
Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





HIS is the conference season. The Con- 

vention desires immediately upon the ad- 
journment of conference the full list of con- 
ference officers with their addresses, a full 
list of all ordained ministers and of all li- 
centiate ministers with their correct ad- 
dresses. We need that at the close of the 
session without delay. Two blanks have 
been sent you for that report, one to be for- 
warded to the Convention Secretary and the 
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other may be kept as a duplicate copy for 
yourself. 

Then the tabulated report on the large 
tabulating blank sent you should be filled 
out carefully and sent to the Convention 
within a few days after conference closes. 
Make every effort to get a report from each 
church. Full instructions are on the blank. 
We need these tabulated reports in by Sep- 
tember 30 at the latest. The Christian An- 
nual is already begun, and we want your re- 
ports now, and of course you will see that 
names and addresses are correctly spelled 
and up to date. 


September 30 

LEASE bear in mind that the Church 

Year of the Christian Church closes Sep- 
tember 30. All monies due the General Con- 
vention must be in hand by that date if they 
are to be counted this year. If your church 
has not taken or forwarded the Convention 
Offering or the Federal Council Offering, 
please get them to us before that date. If 
your conference has met and not yet sent in 
your Conference Offering for the General 
Convention, please forward it. This year’s 
books close September 30. 


The General Board 


EXT month the Generali Board of the 

Christian Church will meet in annual ses- 
sion. It is composed of fifty-two represent- 
ative men and women of the church. They 
are from Ohio, North Carolina, Indiana, 
Missouri, Virginia, IIknois, New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Alabama, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Kansas, Nebraska, California, Rhode 
Island, and Canada. The board is composed 
of both men and women, ministers and lay- 
men. Theye were elected by the General 
Convention. They have grave responsibil- 
ities. They need your prayers and sympa- 
thetic co-operation. 


Time to Plan 

T is already time to plan for your steward- 
ship program in your church for Novem- 
ber and December. It is hoped and ex- 
pected that there will be general and definite 
planning and preparation for a full six 
weeks’ program in all our churches. The 
Bureau of Stewardship and Promotion was 
instructed by the General Convention to pro- 
mote an extensive and intensive program 
throughout our whole brotherhood in the 
United States, Canada, Japan, and Porto 
Rico until every church has felt the impact 
and importance of the stewardship message. 
It is time to get ready for an effective pro- 

gram. It means more than a sermon. 


Conferences Are Adopting the Budget 
THE Illinois, the Northwestern Kansas, and 

the Northwestern Indiana have just 
adopted the Convention plan of finance and 
thus join with the Ohio Central, the New 
York Eastern, and the New Jersey confer- 
ences in seeking to carry out loyally the 
plan that will help to place our denomina- 
tional finances on a regular and steady ba- 
sis. Each conference should -plan some 
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method by which each church may be en- 
couraged and assisted in the plan. 

It will not generally be difficult for the 
churches to raise their allotment if they 
will plan for and use the every-member can- 
vass. The allotment to each church covers 
the General Convention call, Foreign Mis- 
sion call, Evangelism and Life Service call, 
Home Mission and Church Extension call, 
the Christian Education call; that is, the 
regular General Convention calls are in- 
cluded in ‘the church’s allotment. The 
plan is explained in “The 1927 Handbook,” 
which has been sent to all pastors and clerks 
and others. It is to be had for the asking. 


Christian Education 





Dr. W. A. Harper, Secretary 





Rally Day October 2 


Why Give to Christian Education? 
By Rev. RAYMOND G. CLARK 


GUNDAY, October 2, is RALLY DAY and 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION DAY and 
the annual Christian Education offering 
will be taken on that day. There are many 
reasons why we should make this a gener- 
ous offering day. 

1. Because of what it means to the fu- 
ture of our colleges. Unless they are sup- 
ported financially, they cannot live to sup- 
ply intelligent Christian laymen, directors 
of religious education, and ministers for 
the churches in America, or missionaries 
for our needy fields abroad. Churches have 
a greater variety of demands for leadership 
than ever before, and the colleges must 
have an ever increasing budget to assist 
them in training more leaders, and a 
greater variety of leaders. The greatest 
need of our churches today is more college 
trained, consecrated lay-leadership. Our 
colleges only can supply this need. 

2. Because our Christian Education De- 
partment must be financed. Think of the 
summer schools sponsored by tiis depart- 
ment and assisted by the Home Mission 
Board and our colieges. Any one of these 
schools this year was worth the combined 
cost of all of them. 

8. Because of the unique contribution 
our denomination is making toward the 
whole cause of Religious Education in 
America. It is undoubtedly the greatest 
contribution the Christian Church can make 
to the cause of Christ in America in this 
generation. (Don’t miss the articles in the 
September number of The Journal of Chris- 
tian Education). 

Piqua, Ohio. 

oO 


“We may perish from all memory of man- 
kind, but our work will not perish, for he 
that doeth the will of God abideth forever; 
and if we are engaged in his work, we link 
ourselves to his permanency and his al- 
mightiness, and our work will go down to 
help the men who are to come after.” 
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THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1927 
1 Kings 12:12-20 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion, and a haughty spirit before a fall. 
Proverbs 16:18. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, September 12—The Kingdom 
Divided. 1 Kings 12:12-20. 


Tuesday, September 13—The Sin of 
Apostasy. 2 Chron, 13:5-11. 


Wednesday, September 14—Pride Ver- 
sus Humility. Prov. 15:22, 23. 


Thursday, September 15—Co-operation 
Versus Division. 1 Cor. 3:1-9. 


Friday, September 16—A Prophecy of 


Reunion, Ezek. 27:21-28. 
Saturday, September 17—United in 
Christ. 1 Cor. 12:25-31. 


Sunday, September 18—Seeking Coun- 
sel of God. Prov. 1:20-26. 











COME LET US WORSHIP 


Musical Call to Worship. 

Silent Prayer—All standing. 

Model Prayer—By whole school. 

Hymn—"‘Blest Be the Tie That Binds,’ No. 
271 in “Worship and Song.” 

Story of the Lesson—Told by a young man. 

Prayer—By an old man. Thanks for the 
love and hope of the old for the young, 
for wise counsel given and taken, and 
prayer for a growing spirit of unity and 
union that the Kingdom of Christ may 
overcome the powers of paganism at home 
and abroad. 

Hymn—"‘‘Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life,” No. 209 in “Worship and Song.” 

Secretary's word of cheer. 

Superintendent’s last word for Promotion 
and Rally Day. 

Hymn—"‘In Christ There Is no East nor 
West,’ No. 233 in “Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 
The Old Men’s Advice 


HEY knew history and had had experi- 

ence. That should of itself give to them 
wisdom, and a safety of counsel. Their ad- 
vice here was eminently wise, not only for 
this instance but in all cases. It always 
pays to be thoughtful and kind. But let us 
not jump to the conclusion that the advice 
of the old is always right, or always the 
best. It was the old men who prepared for 
and advised the late war, and it is the old 
men in diplomatic service that are now en- 
dangering us for another war, and it is the 
old editors, and the old veterans that are 
abusing the advocates of peace and limita- 
tion of war preparation. 


The Young Men’s Advice 


I doubt whether this advice was at all 
characteristic of the youth, even of that 
early day. These young fellows seemed to 
have belonged to the idle rich, to the asso- 
ciates of this young upstart of a king before 
he came to his throne. They seemed ir- 
responsible and utterly thoughtless. At any 
rate their advice was utter folly. But once 


again, let us not jump to the conclusion that 
the advice of the young is always wrong. 
It has many times been the very best, and 
in following it the greatest achievements 
have been attained. What a blessing when 
we can get the experience of the older unit- 
ing with the hope and daring of the 
younger. 


Answered Roughly 


What a fool thing to do. I wonder, does 
it ever pay? “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath”, and as a fine illustration of this, 
notice Gideon’s use of it in Judges 8:1-3. 
There are those who can refuse a request or 
offer a criticism and do it in such a way 
that there is no sting, and so no resentment 
aroused. To reach this fine art of dealing 
with folk is worthy the earnest, prayerful 
study and effort of parents, preachers, 
teachers, leaders in industrial life, and in- 
deed any who have been placed in positions 
of leadership and trust. Beware of that 
rough answer. “Boys flying kites haul in 
the white-winger birds, but you can’t do 
that when you’re flying words.” When any 
action like this is taken, it is never for- 
gotten. Israel rebelled unto this day. So 
has the United States and they have taught 
it to their children, and by oath of alle- 
giance to their citizens. 


I Will Add to Your Yoke 


This is autocracy at its worst, but it is 
also democracy at its worst. Anyone or 
any system that needlessly adds to anyone’s 
yoke is a menace. Rehoboam was sure 
enough playing the fool, but he was not the 
last one to do it. Probably George III and 
his ministers were doing the game thing 
some centuries afterward, nor were they the 
last of either the kings or the people to do 
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it. And when once this attitude is taken, 
it is so difficult ever to change it, and ever 
to undo the wrong that has been done. 
There are some blunders like Rehoboam’s 
that can never be undone. The modern 
slang, “put his foot in it”, surely applies 
here. 

Brought About of Jehovah 


What a daring those old religious leaders 
had. When they spoke, they said it was 
Jehovah that was speaking. When they 
told of anything that was going to take 
place in the future, they wrote it as a “thus 
saith the Lord”. Then when anything took 
place that had been foretold, they said it 
had been brought about by Jehovah, and 
so logically the doer would be free from 
responsibility. But I fear Rehoboam can- 
not get off that easily. He brought about 
his own downfall. It was not God who 
made a fool of him nor is it God who ever 
makes one of you. But nevertheless it is a 
great thing to have such a conviction that 
you are right that you can feel that God is 
speaking the words you are speaking. 


What Portion Have We in David? 


Patriotism is a wonderful virtue, but it 
has its limits. Fortunately for us in these 
days, if our governor or our government 
does not suit us, we do not have to rebel, 
but we can immediately start a campaign to 
get rid of them at the polls. What a won- 
derful day in which we are living. But 
even David has no right to put his followers 
to such a test, that love is turned to hate. 
Neither has a father or an officer. 


To Your Tents 


Well, we can go back home anyway. What 
a joy to live in this land of homes, and 
what a joy to have a home to live in. I 
suppose apartments have been a great 
blessing to many who were unable to work, 
or get help with their work, but I hope it 
will not rob us of our Christian heritage of 
a home. There are many children in these 
days, too, who have no tent to- which to go, 
and a wandering child is about as much of 
a menace as a wandering dog. 





New Jersey 

New York Eastern 
Union Iowa 
Northwestern Indiana 
Central Iowa 

Illinois 





Conferences Adopt Budget Plan 


(CON FERENCES are meeting rapidly these days. They are adopt- 

ing the Convention Budget Plan and putting it in operation. 
Here is a list of those that have adopted it. Probably others have 
done so before this appears in print: 


Northern Kansas and Nebraska 
Ohio Central 

Eel River 

Western Iowa 

Northwestern Kansas 
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What’s Wrong and What’s Right With the Movies? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER 18, 1927 
2 Peter 2:1-3; Phil. 4:8 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

Have a trial with judge and jury and lawyers chosen 
from among the members of the society or from 
members of the church outside the society, and put 
Mr. Movie on trial. Have certain members, chosen 
one week in advance, act as witnesses for the prose- 
cution and others to act as witnesses for the defense. 
Do sot have the trial too long, and have the jury 
render a decision, or you can dispense with the jury 
and have a vote by the society as to whether in their 
opinion the movie as it is now operated does more 
harm than good. 

For Open Discussion: Resolved, That the moving 
picture industry, as now carried on, is a deadly moral 
and spiritual menace te our nation. 

Topic Thoughts 

Pleasures That Debase. 1 Peter 4:3. 
Away back in Peter’s time there were 
pleasures that debased the mind and the 
body and weakened the moral and spiritual 
fiber of men and women; and their descend- 
ants have been found in every age and 
clime since that day. They are still with 
us. Some of the most dangerous pleasures 
are those which combine in the most even 
balance the evil and the good. The most 
dangerous bait to a fish is the live bait that 
is most palatable for food, but that skill- 
fully covers the hook. Unquestionably the 
movie has great possibilities for good, but 
in multitudes of instances it has been the 
deadly bait thrown out to entrap the young 
and unwary until the hook of sin has en- 
tered into their souls. 

False Ideals. 2 Peter 2:1. “False teach- 
ers among you.” The moving picture is a 
great teacher. The great trouble with it is 
that so much of its teaching is false and 
inculcates wrong ideas and ideals. It often- 
times belittles and ridicules that which is 
high and noble and holy and exalts the low 
and the base and the unholy. It caters to 
the depraved instead of trying to lift them 
through the right kind of teaching out of 
their depravity. It often teaches that a 
life of crime and sin can be atoned for by 
an act of physical bravery. 

Belittling Goodness. 2 Peter 2:2. The 
good old homely virtues, that are responsi- 
ble for all the greatness our nation enjoys, 
have often been made the butt of untimely 
and unseemly jokes. The noblest and most 
self-sacrificing men and women of the ages 
have been lampooned and caricatured many 
times on the film. All too often the movie 
has been the champion of the law violator 
and, by making light of his violations and 
belittling the men and the women who stand 
for law enforcement, has left the impres- 
sion on plastic youth that the law violator 
is a superior type of man, a veritable hero. 

Dangers of Commercialism. 2 Peter 2:8. 
“And through covetousness shall they with 
feigned words make merchandise of you.” 
One of the greatest enemies of real recrea- 
tion of various kinds today is the spirit of 
commercialism that is running rampant and 
in no realm has that spirit been more mani- 
fest than in the moving picture industry. 


Producers and more especially the exhibit- 
ors have prostituted their high opportunity 
for the betterment of mankind to the grati- 
fying of their covetous greed, by catering to 
the low and the depraved and the animal 
in human nature. 

A Fine Principle to Govern in Deciding 
What Is Right and What Is Wrong in the 
Movie. Phil. 4:8. 

Too Much Kick. One of the evils of the 
movie, as the writer sees it, is that it gives 
too many thrills. Multitudes of our boys 
and girls of twelve to sixteen years of age 
are blase, having run the gamut of thrills 
and there remains nothing for them to be 
thrilled by. Religion and the services of 
the church are tame because they do not 
thrill. One of the movie fed youngsters of 
our day said, after listening to a rather 
sensational sermon, “Well, I got a real kick 
out of that sermon.” 


Impression Without Expression. A young 
lady said in the writer’s presence last night, 
“I never go to the movie without crying at 
some point in the production.” But no 
channel is provided, no way pointed out for 
transmuting that emotion into real helpful 
living, and by and by the emotional nature 
becomes fictitious, stirred only by the un- 
real; while the real need lying at the very 
door does not move or stir. 


The Movie as an Educator. Untold possi- 
bilities along the lines of real education are 
in the movie. Historical reels that are true 
to history and that will emphasize the 
things in history that are of the most value 
could do a world of good. Travel movies 
portraying all lands with their peoples and 
their customs and their religions, their flora 
and fauna, would be highly instructive. The 
field of botany, geology, zoology, astronomy 
—all these are great fields for educational 
movies. 

The Movie as Recreation. Undoubtedly 
there is a great field for the movie in the 
realm of real recreation and entertainment. 
It could produce good, wholesome, clean pic- 
tures which exalt and honor the nobler 
qualities of mankind. There is a place for 
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RALLY DAY — SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2 


In the Christian Church in U. S. A. and Canada 


and Japan and Porto Rico 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2, is RALLY DAY in the Christian 
Church the world around. But it is a different Rally Day, 
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Endeavor and for missionary societies and for a RALLY-DAY- 
TO-EASTER PROGRAM in all the Christian Church the world 
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wholesome humor, not the slapstick, pie- 
throwing kind, but real clean fun. 


To Illustrate 


A survey of 388 current moving picture 
films was recently made. Only 35 of them 
were free from objectionable features; 107 
featured marriage intrigue or unfaithful- 
ness; 86 featured divorce; 163 featured im- 
modest dress; 188 social or individual drink- 
ing; 89 indecent cabaret dancing; 119 the 
interior of houses of ill-fame, gambling 
halls, etc.; 184 undue freedom of contact 
between the sexes; 78 smoking by girls and 
women. Other features so bad that they 
may not properly be described in print for 
general reading.—The Christian Endeavor 
World. 

Would you judge of the lawfulness or un- 
lawfulness of pleasures, take this rule: 
Whatever weakens your reason, impairs the 
tenderness of your conscience, obscures your 
sense of God, or takes off the relish of 
spiritual things—in short, whatever in- 
creases the strength and authority of your 
body over your mind—that thing is sin to 
you, however innocent it may be in itself. 
—Southey. 


Pleasure’s the only noble end 

To which all human powers should tend. 

And virtue gives her heavenly lore 

But to make pleasures please us more! 

Wisdom and she were both designed 

To make the senses more refined, 

That man might revel free from cloying; 

Then most a sage, when most ra 
—Moore. 


These people who talk about the religion 
of Christ being a long-faced proposition 
ought to study their Bibles more thoroughly 
in order to find the definite indications that 
there is humor all through the Bible and 
that everywhere there is sounded forth the 
note of joy. God never intended his people 
to be sad. It is very clearly taught in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes that there is a time for 
laughter, and Jesus himself gives evidence 
of having a very fine sense of humor. The 
man or woman who can not laugh simply 
lacks the sense of proprieties. The power 
to laugh oviginates in the power to see the 
reasonable and orderly, for we laugh at a 
thing because it is out of order or unreason- 
able or illogical. The finest characters 
know how to laugh at their own mistakes, 
and the power to see the ridiculous brings 
the power to relax. Only by this power to 
relax can we take a new grip on life. The 
only real question is as to what we shall 
laugh at. We may laugh at something that 
is foul because it is foul; we may laugh at 
some misfortune of another merely because 
it is a misfortune; we may laugh because 
our minds are disordered and we are “out 
of our wits.” We ought to cultivate the 
power to enjoy wholesome laughter. It is 
the gift of God, and indeed it seems to be a 
distinguishing mark of the human being, a 
very attribute of God himself. 

Children everywhere are receiving more 
“education” in feminine anatomy, in crooks’ 
methods, and in other phases of manners 
and morals, in a month than adult humans 
formerly received in a lifetime. A spoken 
play that might be presented to an audience 
of educated, experienced grown-ups. without 
serious danger may become very dangerous 
when shown in a motion-picture house to 
School children and to young sweethearts 
sitting in the dark.—Benj. P. Hampton, 
president of four film producing companies 
and vice-president of another, in Pictorial 
Review. 

In 1920, from Thanksgiving to Christ- 
mas, in Washington, D. C., all grades of 
motion picture theaters were investigated 
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by the International Reform Bureau, and 
not five percent of those shows completed 
the program without giving the audience 
the “sex thrill’ somewhere, just as the 
saloons used to give the alcoholic thrill as 
their main objective —Wilbur F. Crafts. 

Motion pictures might be fine ministrants 
to the people if there were cleanness and 
wholesomeness; the picture of the true 
home, not its unholy caricature; of true 
love, not of debasing passion. Educational 
films offer a fine opportunity. There can be 
no question that now the lewd and the nude, 
the suggestive and the openly immoral, the 
things that sinfully excite the imagination 
and are very debasing, are the popular fea- 
tures, and they are working harm _incal- 
culable—Wilbur F. Crafts. 

(The writer of these notes has to admit 
that he is writing from second-hand infor- 
mation, as he has felt that in governing his 
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life by the instruction given in 1 Cor. 8 that 
he could not conscientiously patronize the 
movie theater as now conducted, and so con- 
fesses that he has never seen a moving pic- 
ture show in a movie theater. This is not 
written to condemn, in any sense, others 
who with just as good conscience do go.) 


For Discussion 


How would you determine what moving pictures 
are good recreation and what are bad? 

Is it not true that many pictures which are good 
are often more or less neutralized by the printed 
messages thrown on the screen? 

What picture that has been really helpful have you 
ever seen? How did it help you? 

What can we do to help clean up the movies and 
make them minister to good more largely than at 
present ? 

What are some of the evils you have seen in pic- 
tures? 

Which way do you think the scales would tip 
if the good done by the movies were balanced against 
the evil in them? 


Billy Dolliver Starts Something 
A Story 


BY GERTRUDE FISHER SCOTT 


ticularly successful day. People had 
been pleasant enough, but not many of 
them wanted to subscribe to his magazine, 
although they had told him over and ove1 
again how deserving he was of a college 
education if he were willing to earn a 
scholarship by spending an entire summer 
traveling through the country trying to con- 
vince people that the magazine he repre- 
sented was more desirable than any other. 
Of course some days were like that— 
fortunately for his future, they were the ex- 
ception rather than the rule; but in addi- 
tion to this being a poor one as far as busi- 
ness was concerned, it had been terrifically 
hot and muggy, and he was tired and a 


B tice DOLLIVER had not had a par- 
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I WOULD NOT WORRY 


I WOULD not worry if I were you; 
The days will come and the days will go, 
And anon the sky will be gray or blue, 
And the earth be covered with flowers or 
snow. 
The sun will shine or the rain will fall, 
But God stands over and under all. 


Some days will be dark, with scarcely a sign 
The God ever gave a loving thought; 
And his face will be hid with his leve benign, 
And your soul lie prone with a fight ill 
fought. 
And life will seem empty of every joy— 
A worthless bauble, a broken toy. 


But I would not worry if I were you— 
It will all come right pretty soon, depend; 
The rain will cease and the sky grow blue, 
And God to your heart will kindly send 
His message of love—and by and by 
You will wonder why you should be sad 
and cry. 


Bide close to the Father, let come what may; 
Reach out for his hand, in rain or shine; 
He will turn your night into sweetest day, 
And share his bounty of love divine, 
He never forgets for a single day— 
Why need, then, to fret and worry alway! 
—Selected. 
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little out.of sorts and looking forward to 
the swim that he was going to take in the 
lake as soon as he had finished working this 
section at the lower end of the city. 

So far he had not received a single sub- 
scription on the long street that was almost 
ended, and one woman had slammed the 
door in his face as she said she would not 
be bothered with “another pesky agent.” 
The smile that usually wreathed Billy’s fine 
young face had almost disappeared from 
sight as he stood on the edge of the side- 
walk gazing for a moment across the street 
at a small gray cottage, with close-drawn 
curtains. The house looked as if no one 
lived in it, but there was a good-sized shop 
adjoining where he could hear the whir of 
machinery and see an elderly man at* work 
in one of the windows. 

“I’ve got a mind to skip that,” said Billy 
to himself. ‘“There’s nobody there who 
wants a woman’s magazine, and I’m too 
tired to cross the street if I don’t have to.” 
He balanced back and forth for a minute 
and then mumbled, “But that blooming con- 
tract says we’ve got to go to every house, 
big or small, rich or poor, and if I skip this 
one I won’t be living up to it, so here goes,” 
and he began whistling cheerily and crossed 
over the street. 

He went in the driveway at the side of 
the house and had started up some steps 
that led to a rather cluttered-looking piazza, 
when a voice from the shop door called out, 
“What do you want, boy? There’s no one 
home there—come out here.” 

As Billy turned and looked at the man 
he saw that he was tall and straight, well 
past middle age, with hair that was gray- 
ing fast, and dark eyes that had a stern, 
almost cross, expression in them as the man 
looked up over his glasses at the boy. Billy 
did not have many dealings with men in 
this magazine business and this one did not 
look a bit encouraging, but, nothing 
daunted, he began. “Good-evening, sir, I’ve 
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come to ask for your vote. I suppose you 
think I’m too young to be a politician, but 
it isn’t that kind of vote I want.” 

Before he could get any farther the man 
broke in with, “Oh, you’re one of those 
magazine fellers that come round here 
every once in a while to make our lives 
miserable until we take something of them 
that we don’t want. I tell you right now 
I don’t want anything you’ve got—and you 
can’t make me think I do.” 

“Of course I shouldn’t expect you to take 
a woman’s magazine for yourself, but how 
about your wife or your family—wouldn’t 
they like one that has the best fashions, the 
best stories, the best illustrations, the 
best”— 

“No use, I haven’t anybody—they’re all 
dead—and I run the house alone—and the 
shop.” 

“A shop? Do you make things? That’s 
what I hope to do some day—if I get to 
college and take engineering.” 

“Qh, I don’t make much, just a little 
thing that’s used on the drying rolls in 
paper mills. It’s something I patented my- 
self years ago and have had all the orders I 
could fill ever since. You know there’s lots 
of paper mills in this part of the country. 
If you’re interested, step in the shop and 
I’ll show it to you. The boys have gone 
home and I’m all alone now. My name’s 
Ralston. What’s yours?” 

After Billy had answered him the two 
went into the shop, which was even more 
cluttered than the piazza, with cobwebs 
hanging from the ceiling and the tops of 
the windows. But the boy did not notice 
the disorder or the dirt, he saw only the 
machinery, and he listened to everything 
Mr. Ralston told him and even ventured to 
ask him questions. 

When they had talked together for some 
minutes, the man said: “You seem to be 
quite an intelligent young feller. Where 
was it you said you wanted to go to col- 
lege? Sit down here a few minutes and tell 
me more about it. Say, have you had your 
supper yet? Why can’t we have it together, 
if you don’t mind my getting it—and my 
kitchen don’t look very well without a 
woman’s taking care of it? But I don’t 
have company often—can’t remember when 
I had the last—and it would seem sorter 
nice.” 

“Why, thank you, Mr. Ralston, it’s very 
kind of you. I’d like to stay, but I haven’t 
quite finished my work on this street. I'll 
have to either do it now or eat and run— 
to get through before it’s dark.” 

“Well, it’ll take me a few minutes to get 
the things cooked, so you go out now, and 
then when you come back we'll be ready to 
eat. That’ll give us a while to talk together 
after supper if you’d care to stay. There’s 
some things I’d like to ask you about.” 


“Sure thing—lI’ll start right now and 
hustle these last few houses through. Hope 
T’ll have better luck than I’ve been having. 
So far, your street hasn’t treated me so aw- 
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fully well. Don’t put yourself out for me— 
I can eat anything.” 

Then he began whistling and went out of 
the yard in a much happier frame of mind 
than he had come into it. In about half an 
hour he was back again and cheerfully an- 
nounced that it was not so bad—he had 
secured two votes anyway. By that time 
supper was ready and the kitchen smelled 
of the good things that Mr. Ralston had 
been preparing, and Billy was so hungry 
that he knew he would do full justice to 
any kind of meal. But chops, corn, toma- 
toes, and cucumbers, coffee, and ice cream 
from a store near by to “top off’ with— 
what more could anyone ask for? And 
although there had been quantities to start 
with, the food all disappeared quickly 
enough. 

When the table was cleared and the 
dishes were piled in the sink to be washed 
later on when Billy had gone, Mr. Ralston 
took up his pipe and suggested that they go 
out on the piazza, where it was cooler, to sit 
and talk for a little while. After they had 
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COMPENSATION 
1 HAVE not had the lift of wings 


To bear me o'er the thorny ways of life, 
But I have felt the thrill of conquest 
After long hours of bitter toil and strife. 


I have not known a magic word 
To drive away the hurt of care and pain, 
But | have felt the swelling courage 
That comes from singing in the storm and 
rain. 


I have no gold or silver shield 
To ward away the flying darts of death, 
But I have that within my spirit 
Which makes the priceless shield of living 
faith. 
—Frances McKinnon Morton, in 
Nashville Christian Advocate. 
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settled themselves comfortably behind the 
screen of woodbine, Mr. Ralston began. 
“And now about this college you’re wanting 
to go to—where is it? Tell me about it.” 

“It’s Mansfield University. There’s a 
crackerjack engineering course that I want 
to take; they say it’s one of the best in the 
country.” 

“Well, do I understand you can go there 
by just getting subscriptions to a maga- 
zine?” 

“Oh, no. If I get a certain number they 
will give me a scholarship of five hundred 
dollars which will help pay my expenses. 
I’ll have to earn the rest some other way 
after I get there. There aren’t so many 
opportunities freshman year, so I’ve got to 
have something to start with; but after 
that I won’t have any difficulty—any num- 
ber of boys work all the way through.” 

“But your folks? Won’t they help you 
any?” 

“T’m like you, Mr. Ralston, I haven’t any. 
My father’s been dead ever since I can re- 
member—and my mother went last year.” 
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“Tough luck, my boy. I’m sorry. But 
where do you live?” 

“With my aunt in a little town called 
Crandon, ’way down in Connecticut—I’ve 
always lived there. She’s been awfully good 
to me and wants me to go to college as bad- 
ly as I want to go. She’d gladly help me 
if she could, but she hasn’t any more than 
enough money to get along with herself and 
has to do some scratching to make both 
ends meet. I’m anxious to be making big 
money so I can help her.” 

“Crandon, did you say? Why, I used to 
live there myself, years ago. It was a 
mighty nice little town and many’s the good 
times I’ve had there. Did you say your 
family had always lived there? I don't 
seem to remember the name of Dolliver.” 

“No, the Dollivers never lived there, ex- 
cept mother and me—and I wasn’t born 
there. It was mother’s home town, so, after 
my father died, she left Chicago, where we 
had been living, and took me to live with 
her sister, who was a widow too. They al- 
ways got along slick together—even if it 
was pretty hard sledding most of the 
time.” 

“What was their name before they were 
married? I might have known them, or 
some of the family anyway.” 

“They were Boswells—and mighty proud 
of it. My mother’s name was Emily.” 

“And your aunt’s was Nellie, tvasn’t it, 
and she was quite a bit older? I remember 
them both very well, especially your aunt. 
Well, of all things—to think I should hear 
of them again after all this time! I won- 
der if I should know her if I saw her again. 
I used to think she was pretty nice—once 
upon a time.” 

“And she’s pretty nice now, I’ll say. But 
she’s had to work so hard I guess she’s 
probably changed a lot since you knew her, 
but I’ll bet she’s just as good-natured and 
full of fun as she ever was. It sure is a 
queer thing that I should meet some one 
*way off here that knows all about the little 
hick town that I live in, and my folks. I 
don’t believe it’s happened to any of the 


other boys. I’ll have to tell them about it 
tonight.” 

“Oh, are there some others working with 
you?” 


“Yes, there are five of us, and we have 
great times together after working hours. 
One of the boys has an old tin Lizzie and 
we go hiking around the country at a great 
rate. They’ll be wondering where I am now 
—we were going down to the lake for a 
swim at eight-thirty. Must be that now, 
isn’t it? Broke my Ingersoll, so I haven't 
any idea of the time.” 

“Yes, it’s almost nine. 
you from a good time.” 

“Oh, you haven’t, you’ve given me one, 
and I wouldn’t have missed it for anything. 
I sha’n’t forget you or that bully supper 
in a hurry, and I’ll have something interest- 
ing to write to my aunt. She expects a 
letter from me every week. but generally 
I’m so busy they’re rather sketchy things. 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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The Children 


The Mumps 


Have you ever had the measles, 
Or the chicken-pox or mumps? 
Has your skin come out in speckles 
Or your neck come out in lumps? 


Last year I had them every one, 
The measles made me red, 

The mumps gave me the swellings 
But ’pox kept me most in bed. 


When I had these diseases 
I couldn’t play or eat or rest, 

But with mumps I looked the funniest 
So I liked the mumps the best. 


—By Florence B. Steiner, in The 
New Outlook. 


Only Boys 


JHEN Amy and Lucy Glenn came to 
spend the the summer with their grand- 
mother, they were disappointed that there 
were no little girls living near. The only 
children in the neighborhood were two boys 
in the house across the street. 

“And of course we can’t play with boys. 
Boys are so rough,” they told their grand- 
mother. 

“But Tom and Davy are not rough,” said 
grandmother. “They are very nice little 
boys. They have a dear little sister, but 
she is away in the city with her aunt. 
I'll invite Tom and Davy over and you will 
see how nice they are.” 

“No, please don’t, grandmother. We’d 
rather play by ourselves,” returned the 
sisters. 


“Very well, my dears, please yourselves.” 


That afternoon as the little girls were 
wandering about the front lawn, the boys 
across the street came over to the fence. 
“Don’t you want to come and see our sister’s 
playhouse?” asked one. 


“No, we don’t want to see it,” answered 
Lucy. 

“We’ve got some new puppies. They’re 
beauties. Come on over and see them,” said 
the other little boy. 

“No, thank you, we don’t want to see 
them,” returned Amy, and she and Lucy 
walked away. 

“I love puppies,” said Amy, “but of 
course we can’t play with boys.” 

Every time the sisters met the boys on 
the street, they would turn their heads and 
look in the opposite direction. “What funny 
girls,” they once heard one of the boys say 
with a laugh. 

One morning Amy and Lucy were play- 
ing by the creek which was about a half- 
mile from their home. There was nct much 
water in it, and the little girls had a lot of 
fun jumping back and forth on the big stone 
at the bottom. All at once Lucy gave a 
Scream of pain. “Oh, I’ve twisted my 
ankle!” she exclaimed. “Help me get over 
to the ground, Amy.” 

With a good deal of trouble, as Amy 
helped her she got to the bank of the brook. 


She sank down on the grass. ‘“How’ll I ever 
get home? Oh, it hurts!” 

She got up and, leaning on her sister’s 
arm, tried to limp along. But she sank 
down again presently. “It hurts too much. 
Oh, how’ll I get home?” 

“Maybe if we wait a while, it’ll stop 
hurting,” suggested Amy. 

They waited a while and Lucy tried again 
to walk, but again had to stop. 

Just then they heard voices laughing and 
talking, and who should come along but 
Tom and Davy. They had their little ex- 
press wagon. When they saw the two girls 
and heard Lucy crying, they came over. 

“What’s the matter?” they asked. 

Amy explained about her sister’s twisting 
her ankle. “Oh, we’ll take her home,” they 
offered at once. “We came to get some of 
those little pebbles from the brook, and 
so we brought the wagon. Let us lift you 
in.” 

Poor Lucy was so glad of the chance to 
get home without walking that she was 
willing to have the boys she disliked so 
much pick her up and put her in the wagon. 
They did it very gently. They had been 
accustomed to lifting their little sister who 
had a weak back. 

No one spoke as they walked along. Lucy 
and Amy were feeling ashamed. They had 
treated the boys very rudely, and here the 
boys were so kind. How would she have 
got home without them? 

The first day that Lucy was able to walk 
the next week happened to be her birthday. 
Her grandmother made some delicious 
cookies and ice cream. Then a box of taffies 
came from her mother. 

“T guess we’ll have a tea party,” said 
Lucy, “and let’s invite Tom and Davy. I 
guess, maybe, boys are all right after all.” 

“TI suppose they are just different,” added 

Amy. 
“Of course they are just different,” 
laughed grandmother. “Now, both of you 
run over and invite Tom and Davy to come 
to the tea party this afternoon.” 

The boys were delighted to come, and 
after that the little girls found them pleas- 
ant playmates.—Emily S. Windsor, in The 
Presbyterian Advance. 


Dick’s Bright Idea 


KNOW a perfectly dandy plan,” cried 

Dick early one Saturday morning. 

“Whatever is it?” asked Nancy, looking 
up quickly from the books she was reading. 

“Listen! Let’s both of us be awful good 
and help mother lots—mind the baby, run 
errands, pull weeds, and, O, do any old 
thing she wants us to do. And let’s smile, 
too, all the time just as if we really liked 
ed 

“Well, Mr. Dickydoodles, if that’s what 
you call a perfectly dandy plan, I don’t. On 
a hot day like this, too! What’s the matter 
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with you? Does your head hurt, or what?” 

“Wait a minute, Miss Jumping-Jack; 
when we’ve been so very good and done all 
those things, won’t mother be thankful to 
us, though?” 

“Course she will; she ought to,” put in 
Nancy eagerly. 

“And she’ll be feeling so glad about it 
she’ll give us ’most anything we ask for. 
Won’t she?” 

“Maybe,” Nancy 
doubtful tone. 

“She will if we go about it right,” Dick 
explained. “This is the way we’ll do it: As 
soon as dinner is over tonight I’ll just say: 
‘Mother, we’ve been good all day; haven’t 
we?’ And she’ll say: ‘You’ve been the very 
best children a mother ever had. What 
can I ever do to repay you?’ Then, Nancy, 
you can say: ‘We’d like to go to the movies 
and have an ice cream cone or two. Could 
we each have only just a quarter?’ And 
she’ll say: ‘You dear children, of course 
you can. Bring me my purse!’ ” 

By the time Dick finished talking, Nancy 
was very much excited. It sounded wonder- 
fully sure and altogether delightful. So she 
agreed immediately. And all through that 
long, hot day the two children were very 
good and helped every minute. Indeed, 
they were more than just good; they were 
regular little angels. 

As soon as dinner was finished that night 
Nancy looked eagerly at Dick, and Dick 
started right in: ‘Mother, we’ve been good 
all day; haven’t we?” 


replied in a _ rather 


“You certainly have,” was the prompt 
answer. “I’m proud of you both. You’ve 
helped me so very much that I’ve had time 
to do a great many things today. For one 
thing, I made a cherry pie for tomorrow’s 
dinner, because you children are so fond of 
it. Then at last I managed to make the 
button holes in your summer suit, Dick; it’ll 
be much cooler for you to wear this hot 
weather. And, Nancy, your yellow dress 
is done, too; I sewed the lace on the last 
ruffle.” 

Nancy looked questioningly at Dick. 
Should she ask for the quarters? Somehow 
she didn’t want to a bit. 

But Dick wasn’t looking at Nancy. He 
was admiring the new suit his mother was 
showing him. 

Nancy’s mouth opened. “Please, mother,” 
she began timidly, ‘‘we’d like”’— 

“No, we wouldn’t!” exclaimed Dick, 
getting extremely red and frowning very 
hard at Nancy. 

“What would you like?” invited their 
mother, glancing in surprise at the children. 

“Nothing!” Dick answered quickly. 
“We’ve had—had more’n we deserve al- 
ready.” 

“Well, I haven’t,” exclaimed the mother, 
looking in a puzzled way at Dick. “I think 
I deserve a treat for being so very good 
this hot day. Let’s all walk down to the 
village and have some ice cream.” 

And that’s exactly what they did, the 
whole family of them—baby and all.—The 
Continent. 
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A Trip Through the Publishing House 


MRS. BULLOCK SHOWS SOME FRIENDS THROUGH 


EAR Home Folks: 
D I’ve been so busy getting settled 


after ny long absence that I have 
not had time to tell you half the things I 
wanted you to know. I think I’ve told you 
where I have been and where I am finally 
located, but I know I have not told you 
about the Publishing House, and I am re- 
membering that while you knew the old 
Publishing House quite well, you never have 
seen the new one, and have had but the 
most meager account of it. I think I can- 
not do better than to describe a trip which 
I recently took through the Publishing 
House with two very good friends whom 
you know quite well. 

Mr. Ward and his son-in-law, Mr. Harry 
Bitz, brought our goods from Plainville, 
New York, the other day. They had to 
hurry back at once, but they did take 
time enough to go through the Publish- 
ing House. “We will go to the top floor 
and work down,” I suggested, and they 
both agreed. So we got on the elevator. 
I introduced them to Mr. Noah Brandon 
who has been on the elevator for lo, 
these many years, six or seven, I think, 
and who is also a valued member of our 
First Church here. Mr. Brandon soon 





Right ahead 


deposited us on the fifth floor. 
to the left was an open door. 

“Dr. Howsare is in, I see. We might as 
well start with him”, I suggested, so we 
went in. 

He has a front room with an alcove 
where his desk stands. He always has a 
lot of flowers or plants in his room. I 
don’t know whether Mrs. Howsare is re- 
sponsible or not. I don’t know how Mrs. 
Howsare accomplishes all her many duties, 
by the way. She is president of our Wom- 
an’s Board, as you know, on the Dayton 
School Board, is pastor of one or two 
churches, and does many other things. Dr. 
Howsare does not look starved to death, 
(though some of the folks at Oshawa 
thought he did look “rather frail”), so I 
suppose she manages to cook in between 


times; and I know she can cook, for you re- 
member we stayed there a week, Ruth and 
I, when we first came to Dayton several 
years ago. 

Dr. Howsare showed us pictures of Eliza- 
beth, who is working among the Navajo 
Indians, and of Indians themselves; then we 
went on to the next office, which is Dr. 
Kerr’s. There are three rooms, all facing 
on Ludlow Street, in addition to Dr. How- 
sare’s; the one on the left, next to his, is 
Dr. Kerr’s private office; then comes a 
stenographer’s room, where his assistant 
and Dr. Denison’s secretary are at work; 
and the corner room in front is Dr. Deni- 
son’s. I was so glad they had an oppor- 
tunity to meet Dr. Kerr. It would have 
















spoiled the day for 
me had he _ been 
away. Miss Wheat- 
ley, who has been 
his assistant for several years, was in the 
office with him. That girl is certainly a 
treasure. She is his “right hand man” sure 
enough, and, as you know, such a fine girl 
in every way. Dr. Denison was away, but 
we got to talk to his secretary, now Mrs. 
Gwendolyn Schryver—but until a few weeks 
ago, Miss McDaniel. She is a granddaugh- 
ter of our Rev. R. H. McDaniel, the author 
of “Since Jesus Came Into My Heart” and 
other songs. From there we took our way 
down the corridor to find the mission rooms. 

When we entered Dr. Minton’s room, the 
door of which was standing open, we found 
Dr. Helfenstein there. You know him, so 
I do not need to tell you about him; but, as 
I told Mr. Ward and Harry, he is always 
the same; no one ever saw him ruffled or 
out of patience, or heard his-voice raised in 
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anger. You will remember I was in the 
office with him for several months so I had 
a good opportunity to know the above js 
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so they all felt quite at home. We did not 
see Mr. Sparks, as he was out of town. By 
the way, it really was most unusual that 
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only two of the general officers were away. & Chris 
You know how it is in summer. We are § the o 
scarcely home long enough as a rule to re- § —wh 
pack and start out again. I remember once ff hill, 
meeting Dr. Thomas over in an IIlinois Con- § has : 
ference. Some one expressed surprise that § away 
we greeted each other so warmly since we § Was « 
were in the same building and saw each § 4S us 
other every day; but Dr. Thomas said, “All ff day i 
we have in common is that we have offices § 4 mit 
in the same building. It is over two months § !esso1 
since we have both been in the office at the § He st 
same time.” howe 
Dr. Minton’s secretary, Miss Marian — ment 
Morrill, the daughter of our late Foreign & befor 
Mission Secretary—Dr. M. T. Morrill—and § the 
Mrs. Alice V. Morrill, so well known in our § of th 
Woman’s Work, was in the middle office, @ Gene 
together with Miss Myrtle Rhoads, who has § into 
been the secretary to the Home Mission and | 
Secretary so long she knows all about our & Meet: 
home mission work. That sounds as though Th 
she were an antediluvian, but if you remem- § fourt 
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ber her, you know she isn’t anything of the 
kind. Mr. Ward remembered meeting Dr. 
Morrill, so felt as if he had found another 
friend. We could only linger a moment in 
Mrs. Powers’ room, but I saw Mr. Ward 
joking around pretty carefully, and I knew 
he would have a lot to tell his wife who is 
so interested in missions, and Mrs. Towne, 
who is president of our local society, about 
what the room looked like to which their 
letters went, and the lady who answered 
them. You remember, Mrs. Powers’ hus- 
band, Dr. O. W. Powers, was Home Mis- 
sion Secretary at one time, and Florence, 
their daughter, was secretary to Dr. Bur- 
nett for many years, only closing her work 
when Dr. Burnett retired from active work 
the first of this year. 

Then we reached my office, the corner 
yom at the back. There are two great 
bookcases from floor to ceiling filled with 
reference books and loan library books. I 
wanted the men to get a little of the splen- 
did view from the windows facing west 
and south, but before they had much more 
than looked, the door into the hall opened 
and Elizabeth Howsare came in. She is 
here on a furlough. How we all enjoyed 
her stories of Indians, and of how she is 
taken for “part Indian”. She told with a 
great deal of glee of the good woman, her- 
self with a percentage of Indian blood in 
her veins, who besought her not to “marry 
a white man” while on her vacation, but 
to “stick to her own people and marry an 
Indian”. I don’t think Elizabeth is think- 
ing of marrying just now, she is having too 
good a time; although most of us would 
think it anything but a good time to be 
away from all our friends, and from all the 
things we think of as the comforts of life, 
sometimes sleeping in Indian hogans, driv- 
ing a rattly Ford over the “worst roads in 
the world,” and trying to be Religious Work 
Director and pastor and exponent of Chris- 
tianity and civilization to several hundred 
Indian children all at once. 

You will remember my room is also one 
of a suite of four rooms occupied by the 
Christian Education Department. Next is 
the one which Miss Lucy Eldredge occupies 
—when she is here—and Miss Pattie Cog- 
hill, who has been helping in the office, also 
has a desk there. But both of them are 
away at the Elon Chautauqua, so that room 
was empty. Mr. Eldredge was in and busy 
as usual. (If you ever think an eight-hour 
day is hard work, come over and try being 
a mixture of field secretary and editor and 
lesson writer! No “eight-hour days” here!) 
He stopped long enough to greet the folks, 
however, and then we stopped just a mo- 
ment to look into Dr. Helfenstein’s room 
before passing through the chapel where 
the prayer meetings and business meetings 
of the group here are held, and where the 
General Board meets once a year, and on 
into the trustees’ room with its long table 
and chairs around it as if all ready for a 
meeting. 

Then we walked down the stairs to the 
fourth floor. We did not linger there more 


than a minute, only long enough to glance 
in and see how many busy folks there were. 
This entire floor is rented out to various 
offices and a printing establishment uses a 
part of it, also. 

When we were wandering around on the 
fifth floor, Harry said, “I thought the 
papers were printed here,” and I said, 
“They are, but the printing rooms are 
down on the third floor.” So we made for 
that, and found “Mac”, who is, on dress up 
occasions, Mr. M. W. McLefresh” but the 
rest of the time just Mac, who has charge 
of the publications. The men thoroughly 
enjoyed their visit although unfortunate- 
ly only one job printing press was running. 
It just happened The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty was being made up, so on the sec- 
ond floor they received a copy especially 
stitched and cut and folded for them. Did 
you know, by the way, that The Herald has 
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Christian Publishing Association 
Ludlow and Court St. 
Dayton,Ohio 


to be off the press by Monday, and even 
then, because of the slow mail service, it 
does not reach all of its subscribers by 
Saturday. 

Leaving the printing room, where both 
the men had received a “slug” with their 
names on it from the typesetters who work 
the big linotype machines, we crossed the 
hall to peek into the proof readers’ room, 
which is just under Dr. Denison’s, two 
floors down, (corner room on left in the 
picture). There are two proof readers work- 
ing here, and a third who cares for the tele- 
phone exchange and Herald mailing list. 
Next door is Mr. Seibert’s office. He is man- 
ager of all the printing work. He declares 
he has lost two or three more hairs lately, 
trying to keep the work going out properly, 
but I don’t believe he knows. Still he may, 
as it would not be at all a hard task to 
number the hairs on the top of his head. 

Judge Whitelock had just gotten home 
from his vacation, and we found him in his 
office (just under Dr. Howsare’s two stories 
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down). There is one rented room on this 
floor also. 

It was on the second floor where the big 
printing machines are set up that the men 
received their copies of The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty, and here Mr. Holley showed 
them all around. Harry likes machinery, 
and I think he only wished he might have 
spent more time looking at the big machines 
which run off the papers and quarterlies, 
beside much job work, so quickly and seem- 
ingly so easily. But time was going much 
more quickly than were we, and we followed 
the stairs down the last flight to the first 
floor. There is a big basement where 
supplies of various kinds are stored, but we 
did not go down there. On the first floor 
is the bookstore, the bookkeeping depart- 
ment, and the mailing rooms, and we looked 
in on each and all of these. Mr. Thayer, 
the foreman of the mailing room, had 
mailed out the huge piles of quarterlies 
which filled the whole of his long tables 
last week, and had stepped out somewhere 
so we saw only Miss Metcalf, his assistant. 
Mr. Chase came out of his office to talk 
with the men, and to explain something of 
the way in which orders are handled, the 
many hands through which they pass, the 
checking and rechecking, which even then 
allows some errors to get by. He showed 
us the new secretary’s book which he has 
himself designed and published. We have 
not even spoken of the book room, presided 
over by Miss Wuichet. I purchased a book 
to send to little Ruth Charlotte’s mother. 
Mr. Ward was surprised to see the num- 
ber and variety of the books which are 
handled in our book room. I wanted to go 
into the drug store which has all the rest 
of the first floor space, but Harry looked 
at his watch just then, and exclaimed, “Say, 
we’ve been two hours and a half right here 
in this building.” I felt conscience stricken. 
I knew they were in a hurry to start and 
make as much mileage as they could, but 
I felt better when Mr. Ward said, “Well, 
it has been worth it; I would not have 
missed it for anything.” 

“Yes, indeed, it was worth it”, said Harry 
enthusiastically. “I’ll know what I am talk- 
ing about now when I get back home and 
talk about our Publishing House. We can 
be proud of it, and I’m glad I know it.” 

And I, too, am glad they know it. I only 
wish every one of our folks everywhere 
could come here, see the work and the 
planning done in this building, and realize 
the various activities being carried on, and 
I think they would all realize, as Harry 
said, “We can be proud of it,” proud of it 
all—offices and folks and building and work. 


oOo 


We may become sons of God through Je- 
sus, and only through him; for while there 
is a blessed sense in which God is the 
Father of all men, there is a deeper and 
more blessed sense in which it is “to them 
that believe in his name” to whom he gives 
“power to become the sons of God.”—Alex- 
ander Maclaren. 
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Billy Dolliver Starts Something 


(Continued from page fourteen) 


This meeting with you will be a real news 
item.” 

“Say, just remember me to your aunt in 
your next letter, will you? Perhaps she’s 
forgotten there ever was such a feller as 
Ben Ralston. Do you suppose she has?” 

“Not a bit of it—she always says she’s 
got a memory as long as from here to Cali- 
fornia and never forgets a face or a name. 
Here, I’ve got an idea, Mr. Ralston. Of 
course you’ve got a machine—everybody 
has these days. Why don’t you take a va- 
cation this fall and drive out to Crandon 
and see your friends and give them the sur- 
prise of their life?” 

“Well, maybe I might—don’t take time 
off very often. My car’s an old one that 
stays in the garage most of the time. When 
does that college of yours begin? If I went 
out to Crandon I’d like to see you too.” 

“Oh, the eighteenth is registration, but 
I’d like to be there the day before anyway. 
Any time between the seventh and the 
seventeenth will find me at home, waiting 
with bells on to show you the town. Will 
you come?” 

“Can’t say now, my boy—depends on 
what I have to do in the shop—but I'd like 
to all right. I confess you’ve roused my 
curiosity. You give me your Crandon ad- 
dress and you’ll hear from me before you’ve 
been home very long. Say, about that mag- 
azine of yours, it won’t be no earthly use 
for me to take it—but I’ll give you five 
votes if that will help you any, and I sure 
hope you'll win-the scholarship. But you'll 
go to college anyway, whether you get it or 
not, I can see that by the way you talk. 
That’s the way, young feller, get an idea in 
your head and, if it’s a good one, stick to it 
through thick and thin. My, I wish I was 
young myself and starting all over again! 
I’d do things differently.” 

Shortly after that, Billy said good-night 
to Mr. Ralston. As he went down the drive- 
way he said to himself: “My, it was lucky 
I didn’t skip that house! I thought he was 
going to be an awful old grouch, but he’s a 
pretty nice sort, I’ll tell the world! Wonder 
if I’ll ever hear from him again!” 

He was so busy for the next two weeks 
that he did not give much thought to any- 
thing except securing the last necessary 
votes for the scholarship, but hard work 
won out for him and when he went back 
to Crandon it was with the knowledge that 
the five hundred dollars was his, to be 
turned over to the university to help defray 
the expenses of freshman year. He had 
not forgotten Mr. Ralston, however, and he 
told his aunt all about the meeting. When 
he had finished, she said, “Of course I re- 
member Ben Ralston—there’s a very good 
reason why I should,” and she blushed and 
looked away from her nephew. 

“Would you be glad if he came out this 
way and looked us up, auntie?” Billy asked 
slyly. 

“Oh, he wouldn’t—it’s too far.” 
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“‘Wouldn’t surprise me if he did. I’m ex- 
pecting a letter from him any day now. 
Guess I’ll go up to the office—maybe some 
of the boys will be there.” 

So Billy started out and his aunt did not 
expect to see him again that evening, but 
in about fifteen minutes he came tearing 
into the house exclaiming, “Will you listen 
to this letter I’ve got from your old friend 
Ben Ralston! It’s given me such a shock 
I don’t expect to get over it for a week! 
Here goes: 

DEAR FRIEND: It looks as if I wouldn’t 
get out to Crandon before you leave for col- 
lege. Work keeps me here. I’d like to see 
you, but as long as I can’t, I’m sending you 
this check to help along a bit. I haven’t 
any boy of my own to spend what I’ve 
saved, and I haven’t much need for it my- 
self and I can’t think of anybody that will 
make a better use of it than you. If you 
ever need more, let me know. 

Tell that aunt of yours I may surprise 
her some day later on with a call. Wonder 
if she’d like to see me. Sincerely, 

BENJAMIN RALSTON. 


“And here’s his check for five hundred 
dollars, auntie! Think of it—just like a 
MQ .  .r2r wr qf AAA ALLL.LLALALAAAAAA AAA 

THE COMMON THINGS 
I HAVE a cup of common clay, 
And from its depths I drink each day 


The water of a living dream 
Drawn from a bright and nameless stream. 


I have a cloak of common stuff; 

A faded thing, and coarse and rough; 
But we have weathered night and storm 
And kept a heart serene and warm. 


And with my staff of common wood, 
A happy pilgrim, I have stood 
Beside the temple all day long 
And bought contentment with a song. 


I go upon a common way, 

And every night and every day 

Is full of common peace, and pain, 
And dew and stars, and dust and rain. 


And when | die a common death, 
And close my eyes and yield my breath, 
Let me lie down in common earth 
Where all green growing things have birth. 
—Barbara Young, in The 
New York Times. 


>>? sq  ghW0U OE hlpFW 
bolt out of a clear sky! Say—I bet he sent 
it more on your account than mine! I’d 
like to know just how well you two used to 
know each other back in your younger days. 
Will you tell me?” 

“Not now, Billy. It’s a long story out 
of the past that I don’t like to remember 
very well. You’d better sit right down 
and write him a thank-you letter—and if 
you don’t mind, I’ll put in just a short 
note.” 

“Sure thing—and you'll invite him out es- 
pecially, won’t you?” 

“Perhaps so—but I’d rather have you 
here when he comes.” 

“Nonsense! You'll get along better with- 
out me. I guess I’ve started something— 
and I’ll let you finish it. You just ought to 
be mighty glad that I ever decided to take 
that old magazine job.” 

“I am, Billy, I am.”—Zion’s Herald. 
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A Good Start Towards Success 
(Continued from page eight) 


the records show that you have this 25 per. 
cent better chance by not drinking. 

These figures are based on English ex. 
perience, but the figures for America sound 
the same sort of warning. In a public ad- 
dress sometime ago I heard Capt. Richmond 
Pearson Hobson, the famous Spanish- 
American War hero, give the results of our 
American statistics. Among other things 
he pointed out that if you don’t drink, the 
prospect of life when you are twenty years 
old is for forty-four more years of living, 
while the average drinking man aged 
twenty may expect only thirty-one years 
more of life. This shows that drinking re- 
duces the average “expectancy of life” by 
thirteen years besides making even the 
shortened life more miserable and less use- 
ful than it would otherwise have been. 

Or take the evidence of Mr. Edward A. 
Wood, a practical insurance manager, of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who some years 
ago summarized statistics about the men 
who have such diseased bodies, weakened 
nerves, etc., that they can’t get life insur- 
ance at all. The figures show, he reported, 
that of the men rejected by insurance com- 
panies as “dangerous risks,” 40 percent— 
nearly half—are “for causes connected with 
alcohol.” 

There is one more very important reason 
why I hope you will not drink. That is be- 
cause it is against the law. We need to de- 
velop and encourage among all our people 
more serious regard and respect for law. 

Every man in this country before he casts 
a ballot takes an oath that he will obey, ob- 
serve, and maintain the laws of his State 
and nation. To a man of conscience, that 
oath is sacred. He may wish the law were 
different, and he may even use every ounce 
of his influence to get the law changed. 
That is a privilege every American citizen 
possesses. Nevertheless, so long as it is the 
law, he is in honor bound to observe it. 

Many a straight, clean, worthy boy has 
thought, “Oh, well, I can have a little sport 
by taking a drink illegally, but it will stop 
right there”—and the next scene has found 
him in a court-room polluting his very soul 
by swearing to a lie in order to “protect” 
the lawbreakers with whom he had deal- 
ings. And the same boy perhaps finds him- 
self led on and on until he becomes one of 
a desperate gang that goes the way of 
drunkenness, fighting, and robbery itself, 
down to the very doors of a prison-house. |! 
shudder and shrink from even using these 
words in talking to as fine a boy as I know 
you are today. Still I am only showing 
you what many a once noble lad has found 
at the end of this road. 

My purpose is to beg you not to start on 
that road at all. The boy who shuns its be 
ginning will never have cause to shudder at 
its ending. 

There’s no use for me to discuss this sub- 


ject, further with you. The whole story is 


that I want you and every other boy to live 
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out a long, healthy, happy life; and I want 
you to be a success as a farmer or a busi- 
ness Man or a professional man, whichever 
you become, and I know the chances are 
against your having either a long life or a 
successful life if you drink. You want to 
stay in the class of sober, healthy, success- 
ful young men. 

Of course, it will take some spunk to keep 
you in this class sometimes. You may get 
caught in a fix now and then when other 
boys are drinking and beg you to drink and 
it will take more genuine spunk for you to 
be man enough to say “No” than it takes 
to ride a bucking horse or swim a raging 
river. 

But if you will make up your mind, dead 
sure, that you are going to “stick to your 
stickums” and shake hands with me on this 
proposition, I am sure I can trust you to 
show a real man’s spunk and moral courage 
—the highest sort of courage—when you 
need it.—The Progressive Farmer. 


Seeking the Way to a United Church 


(Continued from page seven) 


truths of revelation in additional form ac- 
cording to the needs of future ages. 

I understand that certain Protestants had 
to labor pretty hard in Conference before 
they succeeded in getting the last few words 
of the above paragraph embedded in the 
statement. It strikes the modern note and 
met with some opposition. 

In the same report there are these sig- 
nificant words: 


In dealing with this subject of creeds, we 
have been occupied in considering the place 
and importance of the common confession 
of faith, we desire at the same time to leave 
on record our solemn and unanimous testi- 
mony that no external and written standard 
can take the place of that inward and per- 
sonal experience of union with the living 
Christ which is the only experience of 
spiritual vitality, and that the object of our 
faith is not any statement about Christ, but 
the Lord Jesus Christ himself. 


It took a large amount of time and 
thought before this paragraph was carried 
by the section. It provides a full place for 
modern thinking. It was written by one of 
the most prominent of Anglo-Catholics. 

Again, in the report submitted on the 
Church’s Message to the World, one sen- 
tence reads: 

“The Gospel is the sure source of power 
for social regeneration. It proclaims the 
only way by which humanity can escape 
from those class and race hatreds which 
now devastate society, into the enjoyment 
of national well-being and international 
good will”. 

A second noteworthy feature of the Con- 
ference has been the high plane of fra- 
ternity on which it has moved. It is the 
customary thing to comment on the fine 
spirit manifested at most conferences. They 
are usually carried out in a good spirit. 
But this has been a unique Conference. 
The wide diversity of faiths represented 
and the subjects considered have made it so. 
Dr. William Adams Brown, of Union The- 


ological Seminary, in reporting as chairman 
for his section dealing with the Church 
said: 


I am sure all the section will wish us to 
voice on their behalf our deep gratitude to 
God for the spirit of fraternity and un- 
selfishness which has marked our delibera- 
tions from first to last. Differences of con- 
viction were repeatedly given frank expres- 
sion, and at times it seemed that it would 
be impossible to find any form of words to 
which we could all honestly assent; but the 
spirit of humility, of brotherly love, and 
of earnest desire to do the will of God so 
prevailed that it was possible for us at 
last to present a unanimous report. If we 
had to choose between rhetoric and love, we 
felt it our duty every time to let rhetoric 
go. 

The same spirit has prevailed in the gen- 
eral conference as has been common in the 
sections discussing the various subjects. No 
matter where one’ has found oneself, 
whether in the Aula or the spacious corri- 
dors or in the court of the lovely Palais de 
Rumine, whether on the way down the 
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serpentine hills of Lausanne toward the 
hotels, whether on a boat or on the shore of 
lovely Lake Leman, the chief comment has 
been about the atmosphere of brotherly love 
that has pervaded the entire Conference. 
One cannot help but think of its contrast 
with the Council of Nicea in 325. That 
Council was called by an Emperor. This 
Conference called itself. It was a result 
of the free choice of the faiths represented. 
The spirit of Nicea was one of wrangling 
and bitterness, as Dean Stanley has clearly 
shown. Its atmosphere might be compared 
to that of a political party convention. 

A third feature of the Conference has 
been its devotion. The delegates have set 
themselves apart for the three weeks the 
sessions have proceeded. There has been 
almost one hundred percent attendance at 
the meetings. 

Delegates have given themselves up 
wholly to their work. 

Zeal for the cause has been noticeable on 
every hand. 


From the Field 


ILLINOIS 


Olney, August 27—-The Olney Church has 
secured the services of Rev. J. M. Bradbury. 
He will begin his work here the first of Sep- 
tember. We predict for him a_ successful 
year’s work, as the work is progressing 
nicely. The Sunday-school has more than 
doubled in attendance in the last two years. 
Seventy members have been added to the 
church roll, and we have baptized thirty- 
three. Recently the interior of the building 
has been decorated, the exterior and roof 
painted, and a new concrete floor is now be- 
ing laid in the basement. We have had two 
years of work here that we have enjoyed, 
and the Lord has been with us and pros- 
pered the work. — The Pleasant Valley 
Church moves along nicely. The young people 
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FEAR NOT 


THE shadow falls, the path I cannot trace; 

Fear not, my heart, if only faith abide; 

If faith abide thou conquerest time and place: 

Some day, somewhere, thou shalt behold his 
face: 

O yearning heart, thou shalt be satisfied. 


The shadow falls: the shadow cannot stay: 
Hope on, pray on, thou wilt not be denied: 
Over the burnt-out embers of today 
The golden morrow rises, and alway 
The promise stands—thou shalt be satisfied. 


I cannot say to what far land I go, 

When | embark upon the foamless tide; 
Or if I find the things I yearn for so, 
Ever at all, O heart, I do not know: 

I only know thou shalt be satisfied. 


I follow, moving toward the deep and vast, 
I follow hope, my star and faithful guide: 
I shall rejoice in trials overpast, 
And see that Face, O heart of mine, at last, 
In whose dear look thou shalt be satisfied. 
—Samuel Valentine Cole. 
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take an active part. Dorsey Kirk, a young 
man, makes a fine superintendent of Sun- 
day-school. They are proud of him and 
stand by the work. We are to conduct a re- 


vival meeting there the first of September. 
— We are open for work for the coming 
year.—C. N. Mahan. 


Olney, August 26—We enjoyed fine services 
at Hidalgo and Trimble at our last appoint- 
ments, increased interest and attendance. — 
Elder Baughman reported the service extra 
fine at Pleasant View last Sunday. — We 
enjoyed a week’s special meetings at Win- 
terrowd. Found a fine, interesting folk to 
work with, and a true yoke-fellow in Brother 
Clark, the pastor. Brother Clark has not 
been many years in the ministry, but does 
good gospel preaching and is liked in the 
homes. — Rev. S. Price has closed a fine 
inspirational meeting and school at his South 
Bend charge. — A stirring revival was re- 
cently held with the community at Sandy 
Creek. Fifty converts resulted during the 
meeting. The whole community was stirred. 
Two churches, Christian and M. P. Methodist, 
stand side by side in the open country, and 
have been without ministers for some years; 
hence quite an awakening among the two 
bodies. — With President 3aughman, we 
called and enjoyed a good dinner with Pas- 
tor Ellis and family Monday. Elder Ellis 
accompanied Brother Baughman on to Louis- 
ville en route to the Illinois Conference, 
which convenes today. Our field worker, 
Brother Hermon Eldredge, is to be the 
speaker and helper from our general body. — 
Met Pastor Bell today who informed me that 
his work was doing well and was planning a 
forward step in our benevolences. — The 
Illinois Conference was a rousing session. 
Field worker, Hermon Eldredge, was pres- 
ent with his great soul-stirring messages. 
He was royally received, and his work will 
bring forth fruit. Dr. J. J. Douglass brought 
great Bible messages in the morning devo- 
tions, also his sermon one evening. Rev. 
R. J. Ellis gave us a stirring message on the 
Young People’s Congress which bore fruit re- 
sulting in a fine organization being effected. 
Mr. Eldredge, Revs. Fasnacht, Leek, Chitty, 
and others were vital parts of the new 
movement. Brother Borah was also one of 
the strong helpers. Rev. A. H. Bennett, in 
his characteristic way, gave a message that 
started things going for the Christian 
Church. He is known as a special grooms- 
man for helping new preachers to get started. 
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from all over the Eel River Christian Con- Maest 
ference met at Lake Winona, Friday Aug- eainianinnaad pig 
ust 19, in observance of Young People’s Day. voratly 
The theme of the day’s message was “Meas- —- 
uring Up”, and we measured up in various 
ways—in worship, in progress, in service, 7 
our beauty, our appetites, in missions, etc. 
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more next year in this line. — In the evening urned 
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THE 


IOWA 

Legrand, August 30—The work here moves 
along much as usual. We were obliged to 
sek a new pastor in the summer, Mr. Bent- 
y having taken up other work. We have 
secured the services of Rev. Herman A. 
crawford, who has been on the field some 
time now, and is doing a very acceptable 
work. Our Sunday-school is worthy of men- 
tion, and we have a fine bunch of young 
people, if we can only succeed in keeping 
them interested and busy. — We have had 
the pleasure of hearing once more Brother 
A. A. Richards, pastor at Franklin, New 
Hampshire, who, with his family, has been 
spending his vacation with the home folks. 
Dr. R. C. and Dr. D. M. Helfenstein were also 
numbered among the recent visitors in our 
community. We certainly do appreciate be- 
ing remembered by those who have been 
or neighbors and co-workers in days gone 
by. — The church entertained the district 
Sunday-school convention in a recent ses- 
sion. This was the southeast district of our 
county. We have voted to endorse the re- 
lgious education movement in our School 
again this coming year. We have a board 
of religious education, consisting of three 
members from each of the two churches in 
the community, and religious instruction is 
given in the grades of our consolidated 
by four teachers—two from each 
church. The work last year was most grati- 
fying. Our pastor, Brother Crawford, has 
been appointed scout master. This organiza- 
tion is also a community one and is doing a 
good work for our boys.—Mrs. Maude Gaunt, 
Church Clerk. 























MARYLAND 

Havre de Grace, August 26—The anniversa- 
ry service of the Webster Christian Church, 
which was held last Sunday, August 21, was 
avery interesting service. The day was per- 
fect and our friends took advantage of the 
weather and visited our church. There were 
fve States represented—New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Maryland. 
The ladies served a lunch to all visitors 
Which all enjoyed. Rev. Richard Sutcliffe 
gave a splendid sermon in the morning on 
‘The Fundamentals of the Christian Church.” 
The choir rendered some very fine selections. 
Our Sunday-school children deserve credit for 
the collection they gave. — There was only 
one thing to mar the whole day, and that 
was the death of our good sister, Mrs. Hester 
(. Thompson, which occured Saturday, Au- 
gust 20. Mrs. Thompson was one of our 
oddest members, having reached the good age 
of eighty-eight years. She was a good Chris- 
tian woman and had been a faithful church 
member all her life.——Harriett E. Cooly. 


The Death of a Pioneer 


RS. Cyrena J. Bradford, widow of Rev. 
“1 John H. Bradford, died at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. M. C. Gray, near Frank- 
lin, Ohio, on Sunday afternoon, August 20, 
1927, at the age of ninety-nine years, eight 
months, and twenty days. Her maiden name 
Was Cary, and she was born at what is now 
Federal, Adams County, Ohio, December 1, 
1827, and had she lived but three months, and 
ten days long, she would have reached the 
Century milestone. She had been a widow 
twenty years, and a member of the Christian 
‘hurch eighty-five years. She was the mother 
of ten children, seven of whom are living and 
Attended the funeral service, which was held 
ht Fairfax, Ohio, where the whole community 
urned out to pay tribute to one who had 
lived so long and so well. 

In her early life, she was a school teacher. 
She taught a school in 1850 near Ebenezer 
‘-hurch in Brown County, Ohio, and one of 
er pupils—a Mr. Gaimes—is yet living, and 
hough in his eighty-seventh year, remem- 
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bers the school and the teacher. Adams 
County was but thirty years old (having 
been organized in 1797) at the time of her 
birth, and had at the time less than twelve 
thousand inhabitants. She was born before 
the county had a macadamized road, or any 
means of public conveyance. Trails through 
the forests, and fords where streams could 
be crossed when the water was low, were 
about the best of which the county could 
boast a hundred years ago. She antidates 
the coal oil lamp, and at that early date but 
few of even the well to do of the county 
could afford a cooking stove. She was fa- 
miliar with the log cabin, the big fireplace, 
the hunter’s rifle, the circuit rider, the ‘‘com- 
ing of the preacher,” the hominy mortar, the 


flax brake, the wool-cards, the spinning 
wheel, the reel, the pioneer’s torch, the 
tallow dip, the molded candle, the hand 


churn, the’ side-saddle, and all the other con- 
veniences of that early day, which have now 
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gone into the discard. And then, too, her 
early life was spent amid the dangers of 
pioneer life, for there were wolves in the 
forests, serpents in the grass, and the In- 


dians were none too friendly, as the experi- 
ences of the pioneers so clearly testify. But 
with womanly tact and heroic courage, she 
fought through them all, and she won. Many 
of her latter years were spent amid the con- 
veniences and comforts of modern life. These 
she greatly enjoyed and fully appreciated, 
but she maintained throughout all her years 
that stalwart, rugged life of her girlhood 
days, which for sweetness, gentleness, and 
genuine womanliness can never be excelled. 

Mrs. Bradford was a woman of rare char- 
acteristics of body, mind, and soul. Her body 
withstood the winds of earth for almost a 
century; her mind was clear and comprehen- 
sive until the closing moments of her earthly 
life: and her soul was moved and stayed by 
an enduring faith in Him whom she believed 
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and whom she loved. During the ministerial 
life of her husband, she was a true helpmate, 
sharing with him the hardships of a pioneer 
preacher. She won her crown and has gone 
to her Coronation, and those who knew her 
and remain have only the sweetest memories 
of her kindly Christian life. The funeral was 
conducted by the writer, Rev. Doctor Wil- 
son, pastor of the M. E. Church, Franklin, 
Ohio, having part in the home service. 
J. F. Burnett. 


Central lowa Conference 


HE Central Iowa Conference has recently 

closed its sixty-ninth annual session, with 
the Forest Home Church. The weather was 
good and the attendance fair, considering a 
home-coming gathering in the community at 
the same time, which naturally attracted 
much of the local attendance. Rev. Jesse 
Kauffman, of Madrid, was with us on Fri- 
day, and was introduced as our new field man 
of the Western Christian Convention. He 
responded in a fitting manner. Dr. McD. 
Howsare, of Dayton, and Dr. Clarence Defur 
were with us throughout the conference, and 
brought us many helpful messages—and 
aided us in all the activities before us. 

The conference expressed deep regret at 
losing Dr. F. G. Coffin as president of Palmer 
College; but voted to do its utmost to sup- 
port the incoming president, Rev. Alfred W. 
Hurst. The conference also voted to adopt 
the report of the new Board of Finance of 
the Christian Church, and to do its utmost 
to reach its apportionment. The closing 
communion service was one worthy of men- 
tion, and long to be remembered by those 
who were present. It was in charge of Rev. 
E. C. Geeding, of the Ferguson church. 

Our president, Rev. F. M. Strange, leaves 
us this year to take up his membership in 
the Western Iowa Conference, where his field 
of labor is. We regret losing him and com- 
mend him to the brotherhood wherever he 
may choose to go. The new officers for 
1927-28 are: president, Rev. E. C. Geeding, 
Ferguson; vice-president, A. A. Piper, Le- 
grand; clerk, Mrs. Maude Gaunt, Legrand: 
treasurer, Miss Inez Jones, Clemons. 

All in all this was an inspiring and a help- 
ful session, and the people of Forest Home 
deserve a large share of the credit in mak- 
ing it so, by the very fine entertainment pro- 
vided throughout. 

The sessions of our Young People’s Confer- 
ence, Saturday afternoon and evening, were 
in charge of Miss Ruth Speas, Ferguson. Al- 
though this was their first venture, it was a 
most successful one. Dr. Defur addressed 
them in the evening, and our one regret was 
that more young people were not present to 
hear him. 

Mrs. Maude Gaunt, Conference Clerk. 


Osage Conference 


HE annual session of the eastern division 

of the Osage Conference met at Iberia 
August 24-27. It was considered by many 
the best ever held in this district, and all 
agreed that the outlook for the future of the 
Christian Church was never better in this 
part of the country. 

The ministers of this conference who were 
present were: Rev. C. M. Sooter, Rev. W. M. 
Sooter, Sr., Rev. W. M. Sooter, Jr., Rev. Mingo 
Sooter, Rev. P. B. Wyrick, Rev. J. D. Barn- 
hart, and Rev. James Kelley. Rev. C. M. De- 
Weese, a visiting minister from Brunswick, 
Missouri, was also present. 

The preaching services held in connection 
with the conference were good and attended 
by large crowds, closing Sunday night, Au- 
gust 28. 

Melvin Perkins. 
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Optimism 


PTIMISM is the high-sounding name 

given the art of believing that things 
are going to turn out well. 

There is ample reason for optimism in 
this world and especially in the United 
States, for in the grand majority of cases 
things are constantly turning out well. 

And over the centuries things have been 
turning out better and better. 

But there are several kinds of optimism. 

There’s the optimism about the weather. 
You may think it’s going to be fine weather 
tomorrow. But there isn’t anything you 
can do to make it fine. 

You simply have faith in the general 
law of averages. 

That’s the optimism of hope. 

Then there’s the case of buying stock on 
margin in a speculative market, in the be- 
lief that it’s going up when you can’t do 
anything to make it go up. 

That’s the optimism of desire. 

But there is finally the situation most 
common in life, where something is to be ac- 
complished, and you develop an optimism 
that everything is going to be all right. 

Here is a situation we all face daily. 

The sure optimist in this case is he who 
has prepared himself with knowledge, and 
then brings his maximum forces to meeting 
the situation and accomplishing the best re- 
sults. 

That is the optimism of effort. 

It’s the safest and most satisfactory op- 
timism. 

Are you an optimist? 

Of what class?—Col. B. A. Franklin, in 
Association Men. 


The Minister's Real Task 


HE highest function of a Christian min- 

ister is to be an expert in saving souls. 
He is called to depopulate the kingdom of 
Satan and to increase the census of the 
Kingdom of Christ. To be sure, he 
is to edify saints, but he cannot do this 
until they have been converted. To preach 
the gospel is to make disciples of men. You 
cannot name a minister on the two conti- 
nents of the earth who liberalizes the gos- 
pel, mixes it with human philosophy, coquet- 
ting to “advanced thought”—falsely so- 
called—catering to the popular taste that 
is distinguished for bringing men to Christ. 
Call the roll of men who turn many to 
righteousness and who shine as the stars 
forever and ever, Wesley, Whitfield, Ed- 
wards, Baxter, Barnes, Finney, Hall, 
Spurgeon, Cuyler, Cockman and they all 
limit their ministry to preaching the simple 
grand old truths of the Bible. They 
preached a straight gospel. Essential di- 
vergence from this specific work impeaches 
the character and cancels the commission 
of the preacher. He is God’s ambassador 
with his instructions placed in his hands at 
ordination. He is called of God to this 


definite duty, and the authority of the 
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Church is but the reiteration of the Ma; 
ter’s commission.—J. O. Peck, D. D. 


For the Troubled Heart 


ANNAH Whitall Smith once knew , 

woman who carried a heavy burde 
that was driving sleep away and under. 
mining her health. She has told the follov. 
ing of how it was banished: 

“One day when it seemed especially 
heavy, she noticed lying near on the table 
a little tract called ‘Hannah’s Faith.’ At. 
tracted by the title, she picked it up and 
began to read it, little knowing that it was 
to create a revolution in her whole experi. 
ence. 

“The story was of a poor woman who had 
been carried triumphantly through a life of 
unusual sorrow. She was giving the his. 
tory of her life to a kind visitor on on 
occasion, and at the close the visitor said, 
feelingly, ‘Oh, Hannah, I do not see how 
you could bear so much sorrow!’ 

“<T did not bear it,’ was the quick reply; 
‘the Lord bore it for me.’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ said the visitor, ‘that is the right 
way. We must take our troubles to the 
Lord.’ 

“¢Yes,’ replied Hannah, ‘we must do more 
than that: we must leave them there. Most 
people,’ she continued, ‘do take their bur 
dens to him, but they bring them awa 
again, and are just as worried and un 
happy as ever. But I take mine and | 
leave them with him, and I come away and 
forget them. If the worry comes back, | 
take it to him again; and I do this over 
and over until at last I just forget that! 
have any worries and am at perfect rest.’” 


—Christian Work. 
os] 


He has all things in his hand; therefore 
I shall want nothing, he will care for me. 
If I rush ahead and try to care for myself, 
that is always contrary to faith; therefore 
God forbids this kind of anxiety. But it is 
his pleasure to maintain the anxious care of 
love, that we may help others, and share 
our possessions and gifts with them.—Mar- 
tin Luther. 
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